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Frederik Pohl 

Rio Plus Twenty 

In the spring of 1969 the city of Rio de Janeiro hosted a lavish 
international film festival, the kind of thing you expect in Cannes or 
Nice. They spent a fortune on it. They flew in dozens, maybe hundreds 
of film notables from all over the world — actresses, directors, producers, 
you name it — but they didn’t stop there. Rio happened to have among 
its citizens a resident science -fiction fan, Jose Sanz, who was fortunately 
placed. He was an interesting man in his own right. Like many fans in 
non-English-speaking countries, Sanz doubled as a translator (of, 
among many other books, my own Day Million) and was a maj or figure 
in Brazilian science -fiction circles. He died just a few years ago, and is 
greatly missed — but in 1969 he was alive and well and, what’s more, 
happened to have really good connections with the administration of 
the festival. Somehow or other, he managed to convince the authorities 
that, while they were getting all these famous film people to Rio, they 
might just as well tack on a full-dress congress of world science fiction 
writers. 

Wonderfully, they bought it. 

I can’t now remember all the colleagues who showed up along the 
Copacabana Beach that year. I am sure of Arthur Clarke and Brian 
Aldiss, Jim Ballard and Phil Farmer, Poul and Karen Anderson, Forry 
Ackerman and Sam Moskowitz, Bob Bloch and Fritz Lang — well, 
dozens of pros from the English-speaking countries, and a fairish 
number ofpros from other countries as well. Altogether there must have 
been some scores of us who were lucky enough to be flown in, housed, 
fed and entertained. Handsomely entertained. It was a dandy party. The 
festivities went on for about a week — in meeting halls, yes, but also in 
hotel rooms and embassies, on the Copacabana Beach itself and in many 
of the better nearby bars, as well as one or two of the worst. It also 
happened to be my first personal experience of Rio de Janeiro — and, 
until just a few weeks ago, it was my only one, too. 

So it recently occurred to me that it was about time to take another 
look. 

Twenty years later, Rio is still a spectacularly beautiful city. Sugar 
Loaf Mountain still looms over the city, and so does the huge spread - 
armed Christ on Corcovado. The traffic is worse than ever and, though 
half the cars on the street now run on ethyl alcohol instead of gasoline, 
the pollution is even fiercer. There are more and more shiny new hotels 
along the beaches, and they’ve sprawled southward past Copacabana 
and Ipanema, with no end in sight. 

That’s a bit of a marvel in itself. It isn’t easy for Rio de Janeiro to 
sprawl, because of its surrounding wall of mountains which cut off the 
interior of the country. The city has overcome that obstacle, though. 
Now there are seven million people in Rio itself, with twice that number 
in the environs. (Even that isn’t a patch on SSo Paulo to the south. There 
are thirteen million people in the Sao Paulo area now, a tenth of Brazil’s 
population — as though New York, for instance, were a city of twenty- 
five million.) 

Of course, there isn’t any way to provide housing for them all. Not 
if they are poor, anyway, and most of the in-migration to the cities is 
desperately poor; so the people put up with what shelters they can in the 
shanty-town favellas in the hills. Shelter is just about all many of them 
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Dave Langford 

Muddying the Waters 

Towards the end of 1989 1 heard the rumours. In 1990, confirma- 
tion came in the form of a big, fat and much-hyped hardback. Yes: I, 
humble and obscure Langford, had been selected from millions of other 
sf authors as an influence on that god amongst men, Whitley Strieber. 
It is a proud and lonely thing. . . . 

It is time for a flashback to 1978. 

The original daft suggestion came from Paul Barnett, now better 
known as the author John Grant but then my editor at David 8c Charles 
Ltd, and struggling to break free of this publisher’s relentless speciali- 
zation in trains and canals. Constantly editing things called 201 
Interesting Stretches of Canal Visible from Norfolk Railway Lines can 
make you yearn for new horizons. 

His brief to me was: write a spoof book about a nineteenth- 
century UFO encounter. “Examine” the “evidence” as a physicist 
would. Lambast modem ufology for its lack of scientific rigour. Make 
the Victorian UFO sufficiently over the top that no close reader could 
believe it. What larks, what larks! 

More than one sceptic has been tempted in this way to exert the 
happy irresponsibility of the sf writer, only to find the resulting satire 
embedded (like a fly in ointment) in the pseudoscience which was 
supposed to be satirized. . . . 

For the antique UFO report, Paul lent me a period style-book in 
the form of Thackeray’s Adventure of Philip. My wife searched her 
family tree for an impeccably documented ancestor: William Robert 
Loosley, undertaker and craftsman of High Wycombe in Buckingham- 
shire, and provider of posh furniture to Disraeli. Unearthed from the 
dusty recesses of my typewriter, Loosley’s first-person narrative (in tone 
oddly reminiscent of Thackeray, with a random larding of Biblical 
phrases) had, it seemed, been miraculously preserved for more than a 
century, just handily for publication in 1979. 

A surrounding commentary by that little-known savant David 
Langford proved quite inconclusively that during his carefully recorded 
encounter in the Buckinghamshire woods, Loosley was exposed to 

( Continued on page 3 ) 
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advanced knowledge of nuclear physics, quantum mechanics, general 
relativity, black holes, and indeed everything else I could remember 
from an Oxford physics course. 

No, this isn’t a plug for the book, long out of print despite its 
snappy title of An Account of a Meeting with Denizens of Another World, 
1871 (David & Charles, 1979; St. Martin’s Press, 1980). I come to bury 
it, not to praise it, and as usual my publishers had the same idea. There 
was an abrupt change of editors, and the new chap combined integrity 
with economy by omitting two key elements of the original plan- 
simulated pages from “Loosley’s manuscript,” and a non-zero publicity 
budget. Instead he wondered whether the book could make its own way 
as a jolly good sf novel. In the face of rampant indecision about how and 
whether to promote it, my squib passed away quietly to that remainder 
shelf from whence no traveller returns. 

Nevertheless, An Account had made its mark. The grottier sort of 
newspapers and magazines ran Amazing UFO Proof stories, their 
devotion to investigative journalism being amply shown by the fact that 
not one asked the obvious question, “How about giving us a look at this 
108 -year- old manuscript, then?” Enshrined in many a footnote, plus 
two pages of the doubtless deeply scholarly The Worlds Greatest UFO 
Mysteries 1 , Loosley has passed into history — at least, that peculiar 
alternative history beloved of so many ufologists 2 . My finest hour came 
when I was attacked for the excessive caution and scepticism of my own 
commentary on Loosley’s narrative. 

Later I found that I wasn’t the only sf writer to have gleefully 
muddied the waters of research. John Sladek, as “James Vogh,” had 
gone to the extent of inventing die lost 13th sign of the zodiac. His 
books on the sign Arachne, he told me, “were conceived as jokes, but 
very quickly turned into moneymaking enterprises. Only they didn’t 

1 Nigel Blundell and Roger Boar: Octopus, London, 1983. 

2 It still goes on. For example, the Plymouth Western Evening 
Herald for 30 January 1990 carried a piece by the “mystic” Marilyn 
Preston, which links the flattening of grass by Loosley’s mother-ship 
with the recently famous phenomenon of “crop circles.” Tra la. 



make a lot of money, either. So finally they turn out to have been a 
gigantic waste of time.” I probably picked a slighdy better market. 
Astrology already has its fact-proof theories and doesn’t require more, 
while ufology seems prepared to assimilate any odd incident whatever, 
declaring it to be further conclusive confirmation of something or 
other. 

(And as we all know, an explained or exploded incident never 
attracts the same attention as the original enigma. Even the Skeptical 
Inquirer displayed no interest in an offer to confess my own folly in their 
pages — though they did condescend to report the revelation when, 
instead, I published it as an essay in New Scientist?.) 

The moral seemed to be that sf authors writing with tongue in 
cheek should stick with sf. In offrrail phenomena as in bodice-ripping 
romance, the book market sniffs at jokesters but rewards sincerity, even 
misguided, self-deluding and totally barmy sincerity. (I do not, at this 
juncture, mention Whitley Strieber and Communion.) It felt vaguely 
. depressing to have contributed another snippet of disinformation to the 
already over -large folklore, without even the compensation of getting 
rich. I ended my first confession with apologies to all, most especially 
my bank manager. 

Now, the sequel. 

Personally I still incline to the opinion that any true first contact 
with alien thingies will be as clear and unequivocal as the message 
beamed Earthwards in my and John Grant’s disaster novel Earthdoom! 
“YOU EARTHLING SCUM ARE THE DREGS OF THE UNI- 
VERSE. WE COME TO ANNIHILATE YOU PAINFULLY AND 
RAPE YOUR PLANET.” However, I do admit that there are ufologists 
of integrity . . . which according to me means a readiness to entertain 
the wild supposition that UFO does not necessarily stand for Alien Space 
Vehicle Piloted By Little Putty Men With Enormous Eyes. 

One such researcher, Jenny Randles, contacted Paul Barnett with 
the glad news that the story of An Account had been incorporated — 
without any visible criticism of its content — into the latest work by no 

3 26 May 1988. 
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less than Whitley Strieber. 

(Later, still rocking with 
laughter, she passed this on to the 
even more noted ufologist Jac- 
ques Valle e, who is supposed to 
have slowly said: “Oh, God. You 
mean that An Account’s a spoof, 
then?”) 

For the first time in my life I 
became frantic to get hold of a 
book by Strieber. Luckily, before 
I could do anything terminally 
rash such as part with money, his 
British publishers sent me a copy 
of Majestic (Macdonald, London; 

1990; £12.95 he; 318 pp). This I 
skimmed avidly until I found the 
good bit, which is on pages 46 
and 47. 

In what some might call a 
dramatic break with his former 
practice, Strieber presents this as a 
novel, though one very closely 
based on truth. This allows him to 
tinker a little with his source mate- 
rial, and indeed to omit source 
references which might be 
checked. Although his two good 
pages are a direct condensation 
from An Account, there’s no men- 
tion of the book itself, or of its 
being copyrighted in my name. 

Perhaps being a major bestseller 
puts you above things like literary 
ethics. 

Again, because Strieber is 
going on about the purported 
UFO crash in New Mexico in 
1947 4 , he carefully backdates the discovery of William Robert Loosley’s 
fabulous manuscript from the 1970s to 1941. (The 1979 edition of An 
Account says in the blurb that it was found “only a few years ago.” 
Internal evidence is arranged to indicate a date later than 1975. Of 
course it had been, as it were, found in 1978.) 

Even in this book’s brief summary, Strieber ’s keen critical intelli- 
gence can be shown by his rendering of a rather carefully phrased 
comment about this hard-to-locate MS: 

“I can only declare that the manuscript has so far withstood every 



test of authenticity to which it has 
been subjected.” (An Account, 
1979.) 

“The ms. has been authenti- 
cated by British antiquarians.” 
(Majestic, 1989.) 

Exercise for the beginning 
student: which of these sentences 
admits the possibility that the 
number of “tests of authenticity” 
might have been less than one? 

Exercise for the advanced 
student: how closely based on 
“true incident” can be a book 
whose reconstruction of 1947 
US Intelligence documents in- 
corporates a text which I didn’t 
draft until 1978? Come to think 
of it, why wasn’t the Loosley 
story publicly expunged from 
UFO legend after the appearance 
ofmy 1988 New Scientist article? 

Exercise for a weary re- 
viewer: do I really have to 
struggle on to page 318 and its 
plea for me to rush in a letter 
telling Strieber about all the occa - 
sions on which I’ve been ab- 
ducted and/or offered little yel- 
low flowers by passing aliens? 

Exercise for you all: if some- 
one reproduces a story and be- 
lieves it to be factual, does he 
perhaps have a responsibility not 
to tamper with the facts? Con- 
versely, if someone does so while 
believing it to be fiction, might 
the word “plagiarism” not con- 
ceivably apply? 5 

I suppose that I should at least be cheered by the prospect of 
reaching, for the very first time, a readership numbered in the millions. 
Surely this is every pure-souled author’s dream. Before long 1 will learn 
not to chafe at anonymity, and to stop making the obsessive calculations 
which begin: “two pages out of 318, that’s . . . that’s ... I wonder how 
much 0.63% of Whitley Strieber’s royalties would be?” 

David Langford lives in Reading, England. 



from An Account of a Meeting with 
Denizens of Another World ,1871 

by William Robert Loosley, 
edited and with commentary by David Langford 

We now have the picture of a shiny, spiny object — like a 
sweet chestnut husk, with countless small spines — surrounded by 
rings of increasing size; and then a second such sequence with a 
different quality of light in the central object, and a different 
number ofhoops — eight rather than a dozen. I believe that these, 
taken together, may represent the solar systems concerned: that 
where the modules originated, and that which they happen to be 
visiting. The important clue, perhaps, is that change of light — is 
it possible that accurate representations of solar spectra were 
included in the holographic image? — . . . From this we may 
assume further that their sun has a dozen (I do not say twelve, as 
it isn’t clear from the text whether Loosley meant about a dozen 
or exactly a dozen) planets, . . . Then eight planets, or rather 
orbits, are shown about our own sun — either Loosley mis- 
counted or the visitors very reasonably did not consider Pluto 
worthy of mention — with significant pauses. (Sceptics may use 
this number, eight, as pointing to a contemporary hoax: Pluto, of 
course, was not discovered until 1930.*) I strongly suspect that 
this was again meant for an interactive lesson, and that Loosley 
should have leapt forward with a cry ofjoy and thrust his hand into 
the image when the third hoop, presumably the one for Earth’s 
orbit, made its appearance. . . . (p. 70) 

*But this very fact betrays its difficulty of detection: perhaps the 
aliens had simply failed to notice it. Or, again, they may have 
deliberately discounted it in order to help Loosley make the 
identification with our Solar System. One could argue end- 
lessly — and pointlessly. 



The Boat of a Million Years by Poul Anderson 

New York: Tor Books; November, 1989; $19.95, he.; 470 pp. 

reviewed by John G. Cramer 

£s* 



The science fiction collection that overflows the oiled-teak book- 
shelves of our recreation room has for many years been dominated by 
the works of one man. His name is Poul Anderson. I count more than 
50 Anderson titles there, yet my collection is incomplete because it 
omits many of his works of fantasy and a few space operas. I place a high 
value in the best of Poul Anderson’s science fiction. When he is top 
form, as with Tau Zero (1970), “The Queen of Air and Darkness” 
(1971), The Dancer from Atlantis (1972), A Knight of Ghosts and 
Shadows (1975), and Avatar (1978), his work is a marvelous blend of 



4 You have to be a pretty hard-line ufologist to put much credit in 
an incident chiefly attested to by documents — the MJ-1 2 or “Majestic - 
12” (hence Strieber’s title) records of a supposed US government 
investigation — which appear to be such embarrassingly bad forgeries. 
Sec for example Philip J. Klass’s “New Evidence of MJ-1 2 Hoax” in the 
Skeptical Inquirer (Winter 1990), the latest in a sporadic series about 
these dubious papers. Now you know where Strieber got his title. 

4 The New York Review of Science Fiction 



compelling action, piquant characterization, accurate historical back- 
ground, masterful world -building, and thoughtful hard sf at its best. I 
can also testify that he always does an excellent job with the scientific 
underpinnings of his stories. 

The perceptive reader may have noticed, however, that the works 
cited above were all published in the 1970s. What about the Anderson’s 
sfin the ’80s? By ordinary standards it was fine, if somewhat diminished 
in output. He expanded the Maurai post-holocaust series with Orion 
ShallRise( 1983) and added two new Flandry novels, A StoneinHeaven 
(1981 ) and The Game of Empire (1985) both set in the waning years of 
a decaying galactic empire. These were enjoyable reads, but they never 
reached the heights of Avatar or even Ghosts and Shadows. The principal 
creative focus of Anderson’s work in the ’80s appeared to shift from 

5 The extremely general and hypothetical phrasing of this para- 
graph has no connection with a certain author’s alleged fondness for 
lawsuits. Well, not much. 





science fiction to historical fantasy and to the collaborations with his 
wife Karen. His science fiction did not rise to the standard established 
by the best work of the previous decade. That assessment, however, 
omits The Boat of a Million Tears , a major new work of science fiction 
that has arrived just one month before the decade has come to a close. 

The Boat of a Million Tears is not a simple book. It requires work 
on the part of the reader because the story line is long and complex, 
beginning in ancient Greece and ending in the far future. But by the last 
climax the reader has been amply rewarded for this effort. Boar concerns 
immortals and the nature of immortality. Its premise is that about once 
in a dozen generations capricious mutation and random chance pro- 
duce an immortal human being. This immortal is an otherwise ordinary 
man or woman who is perpetually 20 years old, who is immune to 
disease and quick to heal and to regenerate from even major wounds, 
whose teeth are regularly replaced as they wear away. These immortals 
can and do produce children, but their offspring, even when both 
parents are immortal, are normal mortal human beings. The immortals 
must endure, to watch their children and lovers wither and die while 
they remain perpetually young, propelled ever forward through the 
treacherous and shifting landscape of human history. We follow nine of 
these individuals, three women and six men, as they thread their way 
through the centuries, seeking meaning and stability in their lives. 
Anderson is at his best here in his command of historical settings. A few 
die in the effort but six survive and eventually come together in our 
present, in hiding now from the scrutiny of prying bureaucrats, politi- 
cians, and news media. The historical sweep of Boar communicates the 
very feel of immortality, and the reader experiences the passage of time 
in a new and rather disturbing way. The knitting together of the plot- 
lines of the separated characters is disorienting at times. It requires 
attention and diligence from the reader, but this effort is rewarded. 

The vista shifts on without a pause from the historical past to the 
familiar present and on to a complex future civilization in which the 
immortality of the six protagonists has finally been revealed. There is 
now no danger in disclosing their immortality because, through tech- 
nological mastery of molecular biology and nanotechnology, almost all 
members the human race are now equally immortal. 

One of the big problems for contemporary sf writers who attempt 
to depict the next two centuries in accurately extrapolative fiction is that 
a giant technological revolution is brewing in the decades just ahead of 



us that is going to make previous industrial revolutions look like a minor 
economic readjustments. Anderson’s rendering in this part of the novel 
of the politics and ethos, the essential feel of a post-nanotechnological 
civilization is nothing short of amazing. He finds his way effortlessly 
through the technology-induced minefield of problems and uncertain- 
ties which loom in our path to the future. The resulting portrait of a 
technological utopia/dystopia of the future has not been done so well 
since Huxley’s Brave New World. Yet this civilization of the future is 
only a brief stopover for the story line, before it leaps outward to the 
stars, to depiction of a scientific voyage of exploration and alien contact 
that once again shows the touch of the master. 

The great disappointment of much recent sf lies in the weakness of 
the ending. A story line often builds and builds, only to dissolve 
ultimately into a spaghetti bowl of loose ends, with perhaps the prom- 
ise of resolution in a projected sequel. I suspect that the publishing 
industry itself bears much of the responsiblity for this syndrome. 
Marketing places a premium on the trilogy and the multi -book series, 
with multiple book contracts almost standard. Novels by prominent 
writers are sold on chapter-and -outline or even on concept and are 
completed in a rush under the goad of contractual deadlines. Perhaps 
for these reasons it is rare these days to find an sf novel that ends as well 
as it begins. The Boat of a Million Tears is a significant exception to this 
trend. It has one of the most powerful and satisfying endings of any 
major novel in recent memory. I cannot elaborate further without 
spoiling the impact, but I can say that Anderson delivers all that is 
promised and more. 

Poul Anderson, although he has been a successful sf writer since the 
1950s, has never quite achieved the elder statesmen status enjoyed by 
Heinlein, Clarke, and Asimov, who, although they were on the scene 
earlier, are his peers in imagination, output, craftsmanship, and 
creativity. Boatcould change that. I believe it stands as Poul Anderson’s 
masterpiece, better than Avatar, better than Tau Zero, better at 
building on all the things that Poul does so superbly. It surpasses 
everything he has previously done and is clearly one of the outstanding 
novels sf of the decade, 

JohnG. Cramer , author q/Twistor , lives in Seattle, Washington. 
He is currently a finalist for the John W. Campbell Award for best new 
writer. 



Frost and Fire by Roger Zelazny 

New York: William Morrow, 1989; $16.95 he; 288 pp. 

reviewed by Richard A. Lupoff 



Good gosh! You blink your eyes and the young turks are estab- 
lished big names. Nod for a moment and they’re turning into gray 
eminences. Flip through a collection of Roger Zelazny books and you’ll 
see amazingly little change in the author photos: the clothing styles 
evolve, the hairline slowly recedes, but Roger 1?g9 is hardly different 
from Roger 1967 . A little smoother, a little rounder at the edges, a bit 
more confidence and polish, a couple of wrinkles. 

As with the man, so with the books — which may be either 
Zelazny’s great strength or his great weakness. Maybe both. 

Frost and Fire collects ten short stories and novelettes published 
between 1984 and 1987. They show a wide variety of Zelazny’s out- 
put. Certainly the opening and closing novelettes are splendid Zelazny. 

“Permafrost” is a hardcore science fiction story, initially a rather 
simple fable of love and hatred, of a man and a woman vacationing on 
an alien planet. But the story grows to include more information about 
the planet, more about the man’s past, a well -executed example of the 
human-personality-transferred-to-a-computer theme, growing, grow- 
ing into a tale of blood-curdling resurrection and revenge that reaches 
a positively operatic climax. The story invites comparison to Zelazny’s 
much-acclaimed “For a Breath I Tarry” (1966). “Permafrost” is the 
more ambitious, the more complex, and it seems to me the more 
successful of the two. We see here the fully mature Zelazny reworking 
the familiar theme to far greater effect than did the young turk. In 
“Permafrost,” Zelazny shows a greater willingness to take chances, and 
he emerges a winner. 



“24 Views ofMt. Fuji, by Hokusai” echoes the pattern of “Perma- 
frost.” This story grows from a simple pilgrimage into something 
increasingly complex, increasingly intense. The imagery invoked by the 
title establishes literally the framework of the story. Each successive 
“view,” described in a semi -autonomous vignette, adds to the emo- 
tional resonance of the whole like a bass gong struck gently with a soft 
mallet, struck again, and again, the vibrations reinforcing one another 
until the air shimmers with sound. 

Most of the other stories are bagatelles. Two are contributions to 
“shared universe” anthologies based on the works of other authors. 
“Itself Surprised” is a “Berserker” story based on the long-running 
Fred Saberhagen series and “Mana from Heaven” is a fantasy set in the 
universe of Larry Niven’s Atlantean magic books. 

It’s the freshness of Zelazny’s viewpoint, I think, that makes his 
work so pleasant to contemplate. Certainly when he burst upon the 
science fiction (and fantasy) world with a couple of Ace paperbacks in 
the mid -1 960s, followed by the irresistible Lord of Light in ’67, he was 
received like a writer from another (and more advanced!) planet. 

But he’s not above recycling familiar material (or perhaps he 
rediscovers these things independently). At any rate, “LOICI 7261” is 
the memoir of a word -processor that becomes fully conscious and takes 
over its owner’s career. If I’m not mistaken, I first read this story in a 
Green Lantern comic book that I borrowed from my big brother in 
1947. Of course it was just a typewriter in that story, but otherwise it’s 
hardly changed in 42 years. And “Dayblood” is Roger’s answer to the 
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question of why the world isn’t completely populated by vampires, 
since their victims first turn into vampires. I first read this one in Weird 
7#/&rduring a bout ofmeasles, circa 1949. “Dreadsong” has been done 
before (and better) by both Poul Anderson and James Tiptree, Jr. And 
so on. 

The two essays and the introduction — as well as brief intro- 
ductions to each of the stories in the book — are all pleasant, all graceful. 
And all somewhat illuminating. Roger doesn’t bare his soul here. Not 
that he’s obligated to. But we do learn something of him as a man, and 
something of him as a writer. His methods, his sources of inspiration. 

The collection is altogether graceful, altogether accomplished. 
Carl B. Yoke, writing about Zelazny in Twentieth -Century Science- 
Fiction Writers, defends him against critics who complain that he never 
reached the full stature promised by his early works. There’s a feint 
suspicion that the gentleman doth protest too much, but at the same 
time we must beware projecting too much of our expectation onto 
others, and judging them, not by their own performance but by our 
own, vicarious, aspirations. 

It was those early, ecstatic responses from the critics and the more 
literate of science fiction readers that established Zelazny’s reputation. 



He appeared on the scene in an era when the much-debated NewWave 
was setting experimental, socially aware and often self-consciously 
artistic writers against their more traditional, adventure-oriented col- 
leagues. Like it or not, Zelazny was lumped with Delany, Le Guin, and 
Disch. 

He went on to produce a body of work that gained immense 
popular acceptance — but that turned many of the critics who had 
previously heralded Zelazny into his opponents. Zelazny’s later works, 
most notably his Amber series, invite comparison with Piers Anthony’s 
Xanth novels rather than Disch’s On Wings of Son#, Delany’s Dhalgren, 
or Le Guin’s 'The Dispossessed. Critics who had put their eggs in Zelazny’s 
basket felt disappointed if not actually betrayed. But Zelazny has gone 
on writing stories that please him and a huge readership that has made 
him a comfortable and financially secure man. 

It may be that Zelazny isn’t quite a great writer. It may be that he 
is “merely” good — but in the latter case, he is surely more than merely 
good. He is very, very, very good. 

Is that enough: 1 £^. 

Richard A. Lupoff lives in Berkeley, California. 



Read This 

Recently read and recommended by George Turner: 



Ben Elton is a TV comedian and writer of TV comedy 
scripts and his Stark (Sphere Books, Great Britain and sure to 
be picked up by a US publisher) is a comedy writer’s spree with 
no holds barred — always funny, often wickedly witty as well, 
bawdy, opinionated and hilariously despairing of the human 
race. 

Chaos effects have accelerated greenhouse warming. 
Earth in the late ’90s is on the verge of total dieback and a 
group of the super-rich (all prime industrial polluters) are 
building a rocket base in Western Australia, intending to form 
a survival satellite and return to Earth when the planet has 
recovered environmental balance. An American journalist 
(local female interest for US consumption? ) discovers the plan 
and with the help of a group of Australians (one 1960s hippy, 
one demented Vietnam survivor, two dithering greenies and 
two intermittently sane Aboriginals) set out to expose the 
planners on the media. They fail and, in a suddenly savage 
final paragraph, so do the planners. 

That’s all the plot there is but the flood of improbable 
incident accompanied by non-stop commentary on the re- 
vealed foibles of humanity is irresistible. If Stark isn’t in the 
US already, make a note and wait for it. It is a one-off, like 
nothing else in the genre. 

Being only an occasional reader of sf these days (when I 
can find something with originality, literacy and logic — which 
also applies to much of the pointless acrobatics of the 
postmodern mainstream) I prefer genuine science for open- 
ing windows on the world. For instance, the British weekly 
magazine, New Scientist, provides more pungent current 
affairs comment in its easy-to-read high-tech articles (ori- 
ented to scientist and non-scientist alike) than most profes- 
sional columnists. 

So I was delighted to find a revised and thoroughly 
updated edition of Fred Alan Wolfs Taking the Quantum 
Leap (Harper & Row; pb; 1989; S12.95 US). It is the best 
and most easily digestible description of the scientist’s uni- 
verse I have read, covering its subject from Zeno to parallel 
universes and adding a new chapter on “New Ideas in 
Quantum Physics.” It should be on the shelf of every serious 



sf writer — and reader — and might even jolt the imaginations 
of the fantasists who keep on rewriting each other’s barren 
trilogies. 

After a too-steady diet of Updike, Heller, Vidal and 
Vonnegut my interest in American fiction has been stirred 
afresh by the publication (in pb by Simon 8c Schuster) of a 
volume of Edith Wharton’s stories, selected by Anita 
Brookner, and I am ashamed that I have not read Wharton 
before. Her observation, characterization and sense of struc- 
ture arc lessons to all who would write; her elegance of 
approach and expression, by no means passe, is like a long, cool 
drink in the literary hothouse. I have just bought four of her 
novels and may slam the door until I have finished them. After 
which I will wilt in despair of ever again writing a satisfactory 
line. 

I, Leonardo (Pan Books) must rank high among themost 
opulent paperbacks ever produced . I paid S29 .00 Aust. for my 
copy, so America should get it for about $20.00 US — and it 
is worth every cent of it. First published at an astronomical 
price in 1983, it now comes gloriously down to street level in 
a 10” x 11.5” edition of 120 or so pages (unnumbered, but 
who cares?) of a condensed life of Leonardo da Vinci illus- 
trated with more than 200 paintings and sketches. 

Ralph Steadman is both writer and illustrator and his 
illustrations are as witty, crowded, subtle and brilliantly 
colored as his prose is plain, pointed and accurate. In an age 
of familiar monsters it is easy to forget that a fine cartoonist 
may also be a fine artist and that cartooning (as distinct from 
the comic strip) can be fine art. Here, then, is a book whose 
text is succinctly informative and whose illustrations arc a 
permanent delight; the glamor of the Leonardo reputation is 
posed against the stink, cruelty and ambient filth of the 
Renaissance world with a selective wit that never obscures love 
of the roses flowering on the dungheap. And there may be 
surprises for those who feel they know all about the Ix;onardo 
inventions. 

Don’t tell me there is no US pb available. 'I'herc must be! 
If not, demonstrate until you get one! 
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Tony Daniel 

Dat Wascally Wabbit: 

The Influence of 

Song of the South on Lucius Shepard 

In science fiction, the dialectic of history is all pervasive. In that 
dark look at the underside of the American middle class, “The Seven 
Year Itch,” Tom Ewell speaks of the clash of thesis and antithesis that 
in essence is what we mean when we say history: “It shakes me; it quakes 
me; it makes me all goosepimply all over.” So we shouldn’t be surprised 
to find that, no matter what an author says to the contrary, everything 
he does, everything he says— indeed, everything he writes— is a product 
of vectors from the past which have infected his prose, as, say, med-flies 
burrow into fruit. We can think of writers then, as pulpy mush, swollen 
with the venomous bites of millions ofparasites (and the parasites within 
the parasites). And the writers are themselves erupting like bilious skin 
tumors to set their phlegm of words spewing over all of us: in the 
bookshops where we touch their books, on our bedroom pillows where 
we innocently lay them down opened, and all over our hands and brains, 
where we spread the contagion to all with whom we come in contact. 

Such a man is Lucius Shepard. Like dermatologists, we may take 
samples from his prose and poetry and diagnose the various ailments and 
afflictions under which he labors. Were it not for Mary Shelly, there 
would be no Lucius Shepard. Shelly is aptly called the Mother Goddess 
of Esef. After her brief but telling marriage to the romantic novelist Piers 
Herbush Shelly, Mary moved on to Italy where she developed the first 
ideas for the book she would later call, simply, Song of the South. Here, 
in the quaint prose of her time, Shelly remembers: 

It’s like the ten tribes of Israel idea, you know, like that Britain 
was actually settled by the lost tribe led by this guy Franken- 
stein — only what if they were animals, dig it? What if, say, 

King Arthur were really, like, a polecat. And Merlin was an old 
gnu? Now, say it’s modem times, right? And there’s interna- 
tional intrigue and the white bulldog’s burden and the 
Monroe Subway Grate Doctrine. And so some of these 
animals are really spies. Oh yeah, and they use balloons for 
getting around like, you know, baby spiders. Far out, I said. 

So I wrote it. Fucker didn’t sell a copy, so I went back to living 
off exiled poets. 

But Song of the South was the beginning, and we can see today that 
it permeates Shepard’s work— and that of his generation of writers. 
Take this passage from The Jaguar Hunter. 

Fear welled up in him, and he tried to banish it, to tell 
himself that the odor could not possibly be what he thought. 

The jaguar snarled hideously, deep in the throat, its caroom- 
ing roar passing through the tangle of the jungle and playing 
about the vines like monkeys on speed . Or heroin, he thought , 
shivering at the image, at the cold truth of the situation he 
found himself in, the physical place he stood, the shifting 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Gordon Van Gelder 

All My Brain and Body Need: 

John W. Campbell and the Invention of 
Modern Rock and Roll 
from The House Behind the Hits 

Xr 

The year was 1937, neither 1936 nor 1938. America and the world 
had begun to pull themselves out of the Great Depression, and World 
War II was still no more than a bad premonition. Trains ran on time, 
radio waves and electricity reached almost everywhere, and Franco 
Roosevelt was well into his second very popular term of Office. The 
nation was posed on the brink of something big, though only a few 
visionaries could see that. 

Such a visionary was young John W. Campbell, Jr. Only 27 years 
old was he when, late in the summer, he was offered the opportunity to 
change the course of the future. He took the offer, of course, and 
became the most important mixmaster rock and roll has ever known. 

For Campbell, the position of mixmaster meant stability at last, a 
room in the big House from which he could expand. Since graduating 
college, Campbell had eked out a living as he could from rock music, 
with a couple of hits that made the charts and a good reputation in the 
business. As “A. Stuart” (a name that, he says, “came to me on my first 
aeroplane ride, when a goomha behind me kept yelling “ ’Ey , steward !”), 
he’d done some soundtrack work and gained recognition with his hit 
“Twilight’s the Night.” But nothing he’d done had prepared him to 
take over the recording studios of Astounding Records. 

In fact, one could say Campbell prefigured the exciting confusion 
of his new post with lyrics from “Twilight’s the Night”: 

It’s the future I can’t see 

Changing shape before me 

Cold and dark and cold, cold, cold 

But it’s the future and I’m sold. 

Campbell’s knowledge of radio and the recording business was 
(Continued on page 3) 





scant. His predecessor Orlin Tremlino recounts how Campbell asked 
him how he managed to fill out all that air time. Orlin replied, “A 
mixmaster does.” 

Young Federico Pohl, a brash high school dropout was makinghits 
and (mostly) misses for a small band based in Flatbush — the Futuri- 
nos — and earning a living as a runner for the House, recalls sitting in awe 



couldn’t help being drawn in. You could spend twenty 
minutes in his office and learn more than any school could 
teach that’s because Campbell was always learning it at the 
same time. 

Indeed, Pohl’s admiration for the mixmaster was so great that 



of Campbell as the master worked. Campbell had a habit of explaining thirty years later, when Pohl helped assemble the Amazing Woodstock 
what he was doing as he did it-mdeed, he was making much of it up Extravaganza, Campbell could give him a toke and say “Good show 
as he went along — and Pohl sat, watched, and learned. Within a few dude,” and make Pohl blush 7 ’ 

years, Pohl would have two small AM stations to himself, WSCI and But if Campbell was learning the process as he worked-indeed 

..... . V a • V J J, he called his sound studio “the amp lab” — one has to wonder what his' 

A visitor to Campbell s office in those days-and there were many, superiors at Sacco & Vanzetti saw in him. In a field so well-known for 
for Campbell loved holding court— would pass the porcelain flamingos its Mafia connections that the Italian punker Calvino could survive his 
out front, enter though the mam offices with their &ke plastic plants, fkmous quips about “hit men” and about “under erasure” not being a 
past offices fbll of electronic equipment and bnstlmg with exposed “mb out,” how could a dude of Scottish descent like Campbell rise to 
tubes (radio in those days was as clunky as the early computers) until become the Godfather of modern music> 

arriving at the mixmaster’s little office in the back. As I’ve noted already, Campbell had gained some recognition for 

Crammed in among reel-to-reel players, phonographs, and the hishits.TremlinoandhissuperiorsatSacco&Vanzctticouldsechewas 
sound board sat Campbell himself, headset on and bustling with energy, sharp and fist and he could deliver the goods “Twilight's the Night” 
Campbell was a big, imposing man, and he looked then much like a signalled the move from the traditional ballads of Burroughs “Doc” 
piece of the machinery itself (much as he would always look). His hair Smith, Eduardo Hamilton and their ilk, and the move towards elec- 
fefi to his shoulders and his beard was scraggly he wore tye-dye shirts tromcally competent music in which the sounds did more than just 
and jeans and typically had his characteristic doobie hanging from a support the lyrics. Even though the song didn’t come out on the Our 
corner ofhis mouth, virtually defying gravity there. On the air or off. House label, Tremlino could see the potential in Campbell’s work 
Campbell would immediately engage Ins guest in conversation, asking But it must also be noted that Campbell was always a team player 

questions about music and the world, like a modern Socrates. and he fit very much into their “family.” While L. Ron Hubbard could 

ohl recalls: claim to ha ve becn thc &st t0 dub Campbell .. thc Don » Carnpbcll and 

others attest to the fact that this title came straight from Mama Vanzetti 
herself, and undoubtedly she took some pride in every hit “the Don” 
turned out, both as A. Stuart and as mixmaster. 

For it must always be remembered that Campbell always made 
money for the family. As Ike Asimov recalls: 

I once asked Campbell how he could stand to mix and play so 
many other artists’ hits. I almost said merelymix and play. And 



Campbell had the ability to make you feel both welcome and 
intimidated, but the one thing he did was make you a part of 
the process. Music was dynamic and he thought everybody had 
a place in it, and it in everybody. He was always fiddling with 
things, adjusting dials and knobs. Tinkering — he was one of 
the greatest tinkers of our time. And he’d ask you if it sounded 
better this way or that, higher or lower, and so on. You 
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Campbell said, “When I sing, I make a hit or two. As a 
mixmaster, I make lots of money.” And then he took three 
dollars from me, which he never returned. 

Certainly neither Sacco nor Vanzetti could have foreseen just how 
extensively Campbell would dominate the industry. When Tremlino 
was rubbed out in May of 1938, Campbell took advantage of the power 
vacuum naturally. “Nature abhors a vacuum,” he pointed out to Pohl 
at the time. “Just like these vacuum tubes here.” 

But if Campbell was a loyal breadwinner for the Family, it must also 
be pointed out that the Don himself was absolutely untouchable. When 
he went memo a memo with another house, there was no doubt who 
would still be on the air and who would sleep with the fishes. 

Bambino Heinlein was one of the first to learn this, or, to be more 
precise, Heinlein’s strong man Blassingame was. Confronting 
Campbell over some degressions with one of Heinlein’s young girl 
groupies — a waffish young thing named Poccini, later immortalized 
(some would say immoralized) in Heinlein’s hit “She Goes to Mars” 
the ursine mixmaster bodily threw Blassingame from the office, shout- 
ing after, “Tell that cullione if he wants to know about little girls he gotta 
ask me himself.” 

Far more dangerous than Heinlein and his rather harmless goons, 
however, there was the Hubbard clan. A closely-knit and, by all 
accounts, utterly whacko group, the Blackouts had tenacity and lunacy 
on their side. Campbell tried all his tricks without success, picking off 
their runners and sending in his own hit men, but nothing worked until 
finally he hit upon the perfect ally, the one group nobody else would 
think to turn to: the U.S. government. 



At that point in history, Uncle Sal was even more of a pawn of 
Mother Italy than today, but Campbell knew how to put the 
government’s power to good use. He asked that Hubbard’s tax records 
be audited. What audacity! What genius! In the era of bribes, payouts, 
payola and protection fees, doubtless few people even remembered what 
taxes were. But Hubbard clearly did, since he left the U.S. almost im- 
mediately, and went on to set up his own station in China, where he 
gained a devoted cult following. 

If Campbell was untouchable, though, his strong men weren’t. In 
’36, an unknown assailant strangled Stan “the Jew” Weinbaum in his 
sleep. Campbell was crushed; upon hearing the news, he quoted his 
hero Robert E. Lee’s words on the death of Stonewall Jackson: “What 
will I do without my right arm?” It was the first time Campbell ever 
allowed dead air on his show — “A minute for my man Stan.” Although 
many groups claimed responsibility for the act, nothing certain was ever 
established and Campbell let the act go unpublished. 

Fortunately, the untouchable Don had hordes of loyal songsters, 
names now legendary: Teodoro Sturgeon, Ike Asimov, A. E. “The 
Black Destroyer” van Vogt, “Lewy Lewy” Padgett, Les del Rey, Jackie 
Williamson. Of them all, however, none were as good as filling 
Campbell’s orders as L. Sprague de Capo. ^ 5 ?- 

The New Yolk Review of Scientifiction gratefully acknowledges 
Gordon Van Gelder for permission to reprint this portion of a humungous 
chapter from The House Behind the Hits. Copies of the book have been 
bought up entirely by the Blackouts, who will sell them if you ask very nicely 
andsend $300 plus $2 postage. Please make checks payable to Pugsley Books, 
P.O. Box 78, Pleasantville, NY 10570. 



James Morrow 

Doom and Digression: 

An Eventual Review of Kathryn Cramer’s Review 
of James Morrow’s This Is the Way the World Ends 

Pleasantville, New York: Dragon Press; The New York Review of Science Fiction, 
Numbers Two, Three, Four, and Five, $2.50 each 
Part 1 of 35 

Encounter 



The first thing I ever read by Kathryn Cramer was her review of my nuclear holocaust comedy, This Is the Way the World Ends. If 
one were to render this transaction in empirical terms, the following diagram might result. 
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Genesis 

To fully appreciate Cramer’s complex and provocative review, we are obliged to back up a bit and recapitulate the recent history 
of science fiction publishing in America. 

In the beginning, God created the heavens and the earth. To wit: there was a bang of major proportions. Hydrogen came. Helium 
arrived. Gravity weighed in. The stars formed. But I am getting ahead of myself. 

James Morrow lives in State College, Pennsylvania. This article will continue in our next issue, and in many more thereafter . . 
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The Mud-Pits of Lost Atlantis by Bryan G. Stephenson 

Seattle: Plasma Press, 1985; $6.66 he; 250 pp. 

reviewed by Greg Cox 



Brain-eating. Lots of brain-eating. Gooshy, slimy, munchy grey 
matter, liberally coated in succulent, salty red, spilling onto every page, 
oozing into the margins, blood and gore all over the floor and me 
without a spoon .... 

There will be some readers (spineless wimps all! ) who will find this 
early “slobberpunk” classic offensive. Nauseating even. They may even 
object to the ten-page description of the Lemurian high priestess’s 
“turbulent-but-not-quite-buoyant” breasts as she (and they) slowly 
sink into the sacrificial ooze “where her dying scream terminated in a 
sharp gurgle.” 

What such oversensitive souls don’t realize is that there is a grand 



literary tradition of brain-eating, dating back to Sherry Hassad’s 
immortal Cerebellum, "Turn Turn! Brain-eating, in fact, is the ultimate 
metaphor for the cannibalistic process by which, say, modern critics and 
reviewers feed on the prose of hack horror novelists. Besides, it’s really 
gross, you know? 

The Mud-Pits of Lost Atlantis may seem, if only to the uninitiated 
and hopelessy squeamish, like a callous exercise in gratuitous carnage and 
tacky sex (or was that tacky carnage and gratuitous sex?); trust me, 
though, this novel has plenty of heart. 

And kidneys and intestines and gall bladders and .... 



The Mud-Pits of Lost Atlantis by Bryan G. Stephenson 

Seattle: Plasma Press, 1985; $6.66 he; 250 pp. 

reviewed by Kathryn Cramer 

(Part 17 of 37) 

By deconstruing the literal level of The Mud-Pits of Ij>sc Atlantis meaning that the author clearly did not intend. 
by Bryan G. Stephenson, we can see that the text is filled with non- 



The Mud-Pits of Lost Atlantis by Bryan G. Stephenson 

East Podunk: Everyman's Press, 1985; $10.66 nix nix he; 250 Tedious pp. 

reviewed by John J. “Mad Populist” Ordover 

V- 



Oh, come on now! This book may be a semioticists’ dream and 
a deconstructionists’ playground, as well as fertile soil for any long- 
haired ivory tower English professor with a pet literary theory to plant, 
but for God’s sake look at the thing! Sure, it’s written in a highly 
complex and brilliant style with rhythm and flow and a transcendence 



and all that crap, but is there a story? Is there tension? Is there a plot that 
anyone can find? Does it work at any level below the metaphorical? Sorry, 
Mr. Stephenson, this may be art but it won’t play in Peoria and it doesn’t 
work for me. 



Eat This 

Recently tasted and recommended by John hors d’Oeuvre 



Good Foods from Outer Space by John Kettle. 

A spicy tale of the half-baked plans cooked up by invading 
aliens. Original title: To Serve Man II: 'The Garnishes. 

The Sauce of Magic by Piers Anchovic. 

Hollandaise from Hell! Bearnaise from beyond the grave! 
This book is to literature as McDonald 3 s\s to Filet Mignon but 
who doesn’t scarf a Big Mac now and again? From the same 
series: Goblet in the Gears and Okra, Okra. 

The Waiter-King 3 s Laughter by Isthere Franfurker. 

Service with a simile as an encounter with a diabolical 
maitre’ d becomes a metaphor for life. Are you “hip” enough 
to spot the thirty-seven references to . . . Andrei 



Mythed Meals by Robert Aspic. 

The 313th adventure centers (or centaurs) around a magical 
feast composed of fricassed unicorn, basilisk, and other myth- 
ilaeneous creatures. Be prepared for Golem du Fromagc and 
Vampire au Vin! 

The Narnistein Chronicles by C. S. Levi: The Lion, the White, 
and the Whitebread, Prince Blintzian, The Voyage of the Dawn 
Thresher, The Horsemeat and his Boy, The Good Silver, The 
Magician 3 s Menu and The Last Bagel. Timeless gustatorial fan- 
tasy. 

Dragonfritters by Anne Me Caffeine -free. 

Latest in the robust and flavorful series. Brings new meaning 
to the term “poacher.” 
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The Mud-Pits of Lost Atlantis by Bryan G. Stephenson 

New York: Atlantis Monthly Press, 1990; $16.95 he; 12 pp. 

reviewed by Gordon Van Gelder 



In The Mudpits of Lost Atlantis, first novelist Bryan G. Stephenson 
aspires to re-create anew the entire post-modern, post-holocaust, post- 
Card, Post cereal fantasy aesthetic. Unfortunately, he is evidently un- 
aware not only that this movement has passed, but so too have all 
movements, and my gall stone as well. 

Mudpits of Lost Atlantis is set, nor surprisingly, in Atlantis (sur- 
prise!), the capitol of Georgia. Intrepid heros J. Lacan and Alonzo de 
Man de Myth de Legend aspire to become intrepid heroes in a world 
of pita pockets, melts, and open-faced sandwiches. Most of it is just 
baloney. Much of the book consists of belabored “in” allusions to 
Kristeva, Saussure, Kull, Foucault, and Cap’n Crunch. 

J. is accompanied by R., the prototypical bright, bucephalic buxom 
babe, world-weary and despairing of the quest for more letters in her 
name. She and J. have many explicit sexual encounters on these pages, 
which accounts for the many odd blemishes I first attributed to poor 
paper quality. No, this is true transcendence ofthe text, fiction as life and 
no barriers between. I applaud heartily this innovation and caution 



more reserved readers to wear gloves. 

Unfortunately, save for a few innovative positions R. achieves 
(particularly “pita pockets,” “melts,” and “open -faces”), she never 
breaks the stereotype ofthe brilliant-but-disaffected-intellectual-spout- 
ing-the -usual -Kantian- hype -while -wearing-ear-muffs and by the end I 
could only applaud and belch heartily at the penultimate scene — 
intended, I believe, to be oh-so-tragic — when the underwater laundry 
truck runs her over. In another transcendence of the text, I became the 
truck driver, and the pleasure of backing the vehicle over her again was 
inordinately inordinate. 

Atlantis is a neat, wet world, developed well and thoroughly, 
though perhaps too American in some spots (particularly in its treat- 
ment of Third-World divers). Not only does society replicate itself 
beneath the waves, it explicates it, rendering an otherwise-unbearable 
world unreachable and unreadable. But, alas, as is often the case with 
underwater worlds, Atlantis falls into a pit of unknowability and just 
sinks, sinks, sinks, 



The Mud-Pits of Lost Atlantis by Bryan G. Stephenson 

Seattle: Plasma Press, 1985; $6.66 he; 250 pp. 

reviewed by Robert Killheffer 



Okay, so I grab this virtually unknown first novel by this entirely 
unknown writer, savor the tacky artwork on the dustwrapper (buxom 
bikini bimbo fending off a slimy sex-starved sauropod), expect to 
encounter the usual sort of watered -down fantasy drivel, swamp-clear 
populist prose, and bland characters with the depth of a drought- 
wracked waterhole — and what’s the first thing that pops into my mind 
as I turn the first page, sucked in like a smilodon in a tar pit? “Gene 
Wolfe.” That’s it. “Gene Wolfe.” 

Now, Stephenson’s Atlantis is not the complex and masterful 
achievement of Wolfe’s Urth — Stephenson adds little to the received 
vision of Atlantis handed down from the ’30s pulps — but The Mud-Pits 



of Lost Atlantis reads like a hybrid of Swamp Thing and Wolfe’s brilliant 
Peace. The many lurid scenes of interspecies sex rise above their subject 
matter, transported to an higher plane by Stephenson’s slippery style. 
And if anyone but Wolfe could plumb the depths of the emotional 
experience of cannibalism, it is Stephenson. 

Mud-Pits is an essential book for anyone interested in where literary 
sf is headed. If it is not the standard-bearer of a new generation of 
speculative literature in the 1990s, I expect that Stephenson’s next 
project (an sf romance tentatively titled Me, My Grandmother, and the 
Eight-Legged Thing from the Cellar) will surely be. He is a writer to 
watch. ^ 3 =- 



The Mud-Pits of Lost Atlantis by Bryan G. Stephenson 

Seattle: Plasma Press, 1985; $6.66 he; 250 pp. 

reviewed by Donald G. Keller 

KP 



Dialectical as it may be to say so (if not diametrical), it is bemusing 
to behold the febrility of ascription at hand (is this a novel I see before 
me?). I am reminded of Elliott’s famous lines: 

Dry the pool, dry brimstone, slime-edged. 

And the pool was filled with fire out of hellsmouth. 

And the gorge rose, gaggingly, gaggingly, 

The surface darkled out of dead of night. 

Or even more apropos: 

In the room the women hither and yon, 

Talking of B.G. Stephenson 

It must be noted, however, pace Orson John Cardover, that ‘story’ 
is moribund — a concept ready for retirement a century agone. Far 
better is it to wallow in the ambiguities of poetic deconstruction than 
to be plainly told (as though one were, like Jeffry, five), “What’s it all 
about, then, eh?” I think Mr. Platt may have the right of if when he calls 
for a quantum leap in literature: plots should in future be found only in 
cemetaries. All art, they say, aspires to the condition of music; thus, any 



fiction with which you can play Name That Tale is Muzak to my ears. 

And it must be remembered, in the last analysis, that content does 
not exist; by definition it is that which is absent. People like me, who talk 
loudly at room-parties, aver that art need not be communication: the 
artist necessarily communes only with the art itself. Can the reader 
follow, so should he; but said reader’s responsibility is to the artist. To 
insist otherwise is to posit the arrows of causality in the wrong direction . 
Where is the ambiguity? Over there, in a box marked ‘content.’ 
As Bill James points out in the recent New York Times Book Review, 
“Nothing is more unscientific, more anti-scientific, than the unques- 
tioning acceptance of an unproven idea. ... If something can be seen 
it should be measured. . . .” As goes baseball, so goes literature; and my 
allegiance is firmly with ‘cold’ calculation as opposed to ‘warm’ 
fuzziness of thinking. Once again, in closing, I must quote Elliott: 

And feelings felt so deeply 
That they are not felt at all, 

But you are the trucker 
While the trucking lasts. 

Anything else I could add would be mu-xasiire. 
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Dat Wascally Wabbit 

Continued from page 1 

hinge on which the past and future, consensus reality and 
dimensions which only real old minority shamans with good 
peyote could reference and inhabit, swung like an old door on 
some abandoned house, haunted by ghosts, real and imag- 
ined, of some unspeakable past sin, some sweet indiscretion. 

The snarl of the jaguar forming the delimiting boundary of 
this place and this time, as if he were in some magic place, some 
place cut off, moving and breathing with its own rules, its own 
pace and pleasure, where the very air shaped the cry of the 
jaguar into not words, but a thing in the mind, a shiny silvery 
presence, soft as a child’s face, hard as obsidian knives, 
hanging in the air, their very luminescence becoming their 
meaning. 

“Oh massah Esteban,” said the jaguar, “Please don’t 
throw me in thet br’ar patch.” 

In addition to Shelly, one cannot help but noticing the influences 
of Asimov in the above passage, particularly in the use of direct and 
indirect articles and punctuation. The good doctor himself is a victim 
of Shelly’s influence: “Without Mary Shelly,” says Asimov, “I might 
have become some self-important, crusty old atheist who wrote about 
robots and shit like that, and espoused one-world-government, instead 
of writing the things that really bring me pleasure : children’s stories that 
teach a moral lesson, full of talking animals.” But even the hard sf 
foreparents could not escape Shelly, just as Shepard could not escape 
their clutches. Take J. “Railroad ’’Tolkien. “It was John Smiley Rabbit’s 
eye-opening attack on the Catholic church in Son# of the South that 
awakened me to possibilities of reason in a universe without moral 
absolutes. It was perhaps in that moment of illumination that I first 
conceived The Lord of the Ring World Engineers.” 

History will not be fooled; Shepard has learned from these 
examples, as have his contemporaries. Consider the dark and brooding 
prose of Connie Willis. While no one ever accused Willis of subtlety, the 
power in her very obviousness carries the reader along, the most famous 
of which must be these lines from her prose-poem “Firewatch” : Time/ 
Hard time/dressed in fisticuffs/burning my cathedral soul.” Or Kim 
Stanley Robinson. Imagine what would have happened if he’d gone on 
to read Joyce, instead of studying with the Inuits and bringing us all 
those semi-literate bison utterances from our dream-time past that 
we’ve come to love so well. What about Orson Scott Card, ferheaven- 
sake? What if he’d grown up in, say, a Mormon household instead of 
Muslim? What if there had been no “Ender’s Jihad,” or “Seventh-Son- 
of-a Dog,” but instead Card had turned to meta-literature exploiting 
the tribulations of his own offspring? History will not be fooled. 

We needn’t mention the peltpunks and the minimanimalists. 
Could there be a Sterling or Shiner without cuddly animals and stem 
Republican-fraternity values? Could Gibson have invented hyberspace, 

Bite This 

Recently read and revived by Greg Cox: 

God Emperor of the Damned by Anne Rice. Doomed to 
immortality, the Vampire Lestat searches for the one miracle 
that can save him from an eternity of diminishing returns: an 
end to the series. 

Out of the House of Lies by Chelsea Quinn Yarbro. Le Comte 
de Saint-Germain faces his greatest challenge: a reunion ofall 
his former lovers. (“So how come Olivia got her own tril- 
ogy?”) 

Watership Doom by James Howe. “To hell with carrots,” 
Bunnicula snarled, then ripped out the throat of Chester the 
Cat. A long overdue new direction for the series. 

I am Librarian by Richard Matheson. The ultimate horror: 
one man trapped in a world overrun by vampire novels. 




or written “Goldie, Bears, Porridge, Death,” without Shelly? 

And Shepard. Can there be any doubt of the origins of Life During 
Hare Timed It doesn’t take a political genius to see Shelly’s theories of 
government by, as Shepard puts it, “a bunch of guys who have lived 
among the people a couple or three years and who know their very 
hearts and souls,” or a peace -currency based on the guano of fruit- 
eating bats. As Debora says, 

“I don’t care who’s running things down here, as long it 
isn’t the American Chamber of Commerce in Guatemala City. 

Or United Fruit. Or anybody else who knows how to conduct 
business in an orderly fashion, making a profit while not 
exploiting labor. Instead, I say, what -the -hell, let the locals 
have a go at nationalizing industry and growing organic 
hyacinths for sale in those cute boutiques on Melrose.” 

“Melrose? What the hell does Melrose have to do with 
it?” he said, and immediately wished he hadn’t. 

She had thrown offher despondency and seemed on the 
verge of anger. Mingolla didn’t want to argue, not this close 
to the Great Rabbit itself. 

It is when Mingolla finally reaches the Great Rabbit, and learns its 
vile secret, that Shelly and Asimov and Tolkien become the most 
pronounced, for all intents and purposes, taking over Shepard’s word 
processor: 

“So you have come to here, eh mon,” said the creature, 
or rather a voice emerged from the fold and encryptions of its 
lank skin. 

“Tully?” Mingolla said. 11 You are the Great Rabbit?” 

“I an’t nothin’ but a discontinuity, mon. A knot o’ time 
and space,” Tully said. “And whiskers,” he added. 

“Then all of this is a big conspiracy theory, after all, based 
on crackpot politics and drug-induced flashbacks,” Mingolla 
said, beginning to drool. He licked the spittle off his nose with 
a red, wet tongue. “It’s all an illusion! Wrapped up in the 
prettiest goshdam prose this side of Faulkner and tied with 
ribbons of metaphor as bright and shining as fireworks on the 
fifth of July?” 

“I’m afraid so, mon,” said the Great Rabbit. 

“Well shit,” said Mingolla. “The trade paperback had 
such a cool cover ...” 

The walls of the chamber began to resonate with the 
rabbit’s undulations, scaring the shit out of Mingolla. He 
rushed from the chamber, into the fuligin night. And lived 
happily ever after. Except for the dying at the end. And the 
writing in between. 

We can, with great clarity, see that nobody, not even Lucius 
Shepard, escapes what Harpo Marx called “Honketyhonketybogata- 
bogataboo,” which scholars have translated as “The spinning of the 
Great Wheel of History and Fortune, and guessing at the meaning of it 
all as Jane Fonda turns the letters.” Shepard, like the rest of us, is trying 
to raise enough cash to buy a few vowels. But that old Pat-Sajak-of-a- 
God is always on the side with his corny banter, reminding Shepard he 
better the hell phrase his answer in the form of a question. No, wait a 
minute. That’s Jeopardy. History is not something you can fool with. 

Tony Daniel, who lives in Newell, Alabama, is not someone you can 
fool with. 
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Robert Killheffer 

Hogwash: 

The Pig in Fantasy Literature 



“Pigs have never enjoyed a good press. But for those unthink- 
ing legions who would malign the pig, there have always been 
those prescient few who have made it their business to cele- 
brate the worthy hog in literature and art.” 

— Laurie Platt Winfrey, 

Pig Appeal, p. 5 

“We are all Assistant Pig-Keepers at heart.” 

— Lloyd Alexander, 

The Book of the Three 

Laurie Winfrey’s statement above, while wholly admirable inspirit, 
is not entirely correct. The domestic pig — descendant of the Old World 
wild boar, relative of the hedgehog, the peccary, and the hippo- 
potamus — has only suffered this unfair disregard for the last millenium 
or so. 

In fact, in many pre-Christian societies, the pig was a powerful 
symbol of strength and warlike prowess, and associated with kings and 
heroes. The princely hog was a noble beast, as the horse and stag still 
are today. The Celtic and Germanic tribes alike held the pig in high 
esteem: 

Bones and heads of pigs are found in graves in the Celtic areas, 
and many boar figures in stone or metal . . .the typically Celtic 
beasts are recognisable as spirited and ferocious fighting 
animals, appropriate symbols for warriors. Boars might be 
placed on swords and shields. . . - 1 

The exquisite shoulder -clasps and helmet found in the Anglo-Saxon 
gravesite at Sutton Hoo sported detailed boar designs. Pork was an 
extremely popular food, and associated in Irish and Welsh legend with 
Otherworldly feasts and celebrations for warriors. The laws of the 
Lombard kings, issued in the seventh and eighth centuries, address no 
fewer than eight specific laws to the topic of pigs and their keepers, the 
swineherds, more than for any other single farm animal. 2 The kings 
ascribed special importance to the pig; the fine for injuring a swineherd 
could be two and one-half times as great as that for a goat- or cowherd. 

This reverence for the pig is evident in the literature of the period 
as well. In Beowulf the boar is linked explicitly to protection in battle: 

Boar-images shone over cheek-guards gold-adorned, gleam- 
ing and fire-hardened — the war-minded boar held guard over 
fierce men. 3 

There is the famous Irish tale of Mac Da Tho’s Pig, and countless near- 
mythical boar hunts of Celtic and Saxon legend, such as that in the tale 
“How Culhwch Won Olwen” from the Mabinogion. King Arthur takes 
an army to hunt the fearsome Twrch Trwhth: 4 

Arthur went to Ysgeir Oervel, where Twrch Trwyth and 
his seven young pigs were; from all sides dogs were unleashed 
at Twrch, and the Irish fought with him all day until evening, 

1 Hilda R. Ellis Davidson, Myths and Symbols in Pagan Europe, 
(Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1988), page 48. 

2 It is interesting to note that the swineherd is also a prominent 
character in Irish and Welsh myth, linked to Faerie and said to possess 
Otherworldly wisdom. (See Hilda R. Ellis Davidson, Myths and Sym- 
bols.) Compare this to the portrayal of Mr. Ziffcl, keeper of Arnold, in 
Green Acres. 

3 Beowulf, trans. E. Talbot Donaldson (New York: W.W. Norton, 
1966), p. 6. 

4 Twrch is “boar” in Welsh. 



and at that he had destroyed a fifth part of Ireland. 5 

The boar hunt also figures into Greek mythology, wherein the 
Calydonian boar, ravaging the country of Calydon, is hunted by an army 
ofsome of the greatest heroes in Greece. The similarities this tale has to 
those of Celtic legend might lead us to conclude that the pig held a 
similarly exalted position among the Greeks, being revered for its 
ferocity and power. 6 In this case it is interesting to reconsider the well- 
known scene in the Odyssey, in which Circe transforms Odysseus’ men 
into swine. If the pig is a symbol of warlike strength, what are we to make 
of the humorous presentation of the pigs here? Clearly, this is to 
underline the obvious conflict between the straight-ahead slash-first- 
ask-later approach of the average warriors in Odysseus’ band, who 
continue to get themselves into bad spots and rely on Odysseus’ wiles 
to save them. Circe has made ofthem symbols ofbarbaric warfare, which 
failed to persevere at Troy and has failed these men repeatedly through- 
out the Odyssey. Only trickery serves to defeat Circe. 

So there’s no doubt that the pig was a respected, beloved and 
feared creature in ancient times. This began to change, though, as 
Christianity spread beyond the Mediterranean. The new religion did 
not wish to encourage pagan practices and beliefs, and as with so many 
other things, it began to argue against the prevalent positive view of the 
hog, to persecute the pig as Diocletian had the Christians. The decline 
of the hog parallels that of pre-Christian belief in Europe. 

Christianity grew out of the Judaic tradition, one historically 
inimical to pigs and pig products. 7 From these origins Christians 
inherited a negative view of swine in general. The most famous 
appearance of pigs in the New Testament, for instance, makes ofthem 
a receptacle for evil spirits, in the exorcism of the Gerasene demonaic 
called “Legion”: 

Now there was on the mountainside a great herd of pigs 
feeding, and the unclean spirits begged him [Jesus], “Send us 
to the pigs, let us go into them.” So he gave them leave. With 
that, the unclean spirits came out and went into the pigs, and 
the herd of about two thousand pigs charged down the cliff 
into the lake, and there they were drowned. (Mark 5:1 1-13) 

During the Middle Ages, as Christianity got a stronger hold on the 
Celtic and Germanic peoples, things got worse for the pigs, to the point 
where canny monks were using the once-proud creatures as fodder for 
cruel jokes. 8 The contamination of the pigly reputation is visible in that 
same “How Culhwch Won Olwen” tale from the Mabinogion: 

The third day Arthur himself fought with Twrch, nine 



5 The Mabinogion, trans. Jeffrey Gantz (New York: Penguin, 1976), 
page 170. 

6 And as for the Romans, it can be no coincidence that the Eternal 
City itself was founded (according to Virgil) on the spot where Aeneas 
found the prophesied Sacred White Sow. 

7 The poor reputation of pigs in Judaic and Islamic thought has 
never been satisfactorily explained. 

8 The tale goes that some acquaintances of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
eager to loosen the old boy up, came unto him and said, “Brother, come 
quickly, the pigs arc flying!” The good saint promptly left his work and 
followed, whereupon once in the courtyard and seeing no airborne 
swine, the other monks (very impressed with their subtle wit) cackled 
hysterically. Spake St. Thomas: “More readily would I believe a pig had 
wings than that my brethren would so deceive me.” Aquinas never did 
have much of a sense of humor. 

In fact, the first pig on record to achieve flight did so in 1 909, many 
centuries later. 
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days and nine nights, and killed nothing more than one 
piglet. His men asked him about the meaning of the pig 
and Arthur said, “He was a king, but because of his ' 
sins God turned him into a pig.” 9 

This attitude is clearly the result of changing opinion, embedded as it 
is among more traditional, pro-hog sentiments. 

This woeful shift in pig appraisal worsened as Christianity solidified 
its hold on Europe, and has continued to mold opinion up to the 
modern day. 10 Consider the many metaphorical uses of “pig” in this 
century to describe greedy, gluttonous, obese, dirty, slovenly, and 
generally ill-mannered people. Pig, swine, and hog have all come to be 
used widely in condemnation. In George Orwell’s Animal Farm, the 
pig is the symbol of fundamental human imperfection at large, of 
corruption and venality. Other than this, the pig in literature had, by the 
twentieth century, become almost wholly relegated to the nursery, as 
cute and lovable but completely unserious characters in children’s 
stories and rhymes. There are the swaddled pig of Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland, Beatrix Potter’s The Tale of Little Pig Robinson, the 
nonsense game of “This Little Piggy” played on babies’ toes, the 
adorable but ultimately powerless Piglet of the Pooh books, 11 and most 
interestingly in this discussion, the traditional story of “The Three Little 
Pigs.” 

Casting mind back to the dawn of youth, we recall that three 
brother pigs are offto make their way in the world . The first, determined 
to build a home, buys straw and quickly sets up house. The Wolf, 
however, easily blows this over, and makes a short repast of our hero. 12 
So too with the second pig, who has built his home of sticks. But the 
third and final pig has built of brick, and huff and puff though he may, 
the Wolf cannot gain entrance in such crude fashion. So he resorts to 
trickery, tempting the hungry piggy (note the stereotype) with early- 
morning trips to market or well-stocked gardens. The wily pig, how- 
ever, outwits the Wolf by visiting these spots alone before the Wolf 
expects him, and the frustrated Wolf at last decides to force his way into 
the brick house via the chimney. The pig exacts his revenge in the form 
of a fire and kettle, into which falls the Wolf, the hunter become the 
hunted, the steward become the stew. 

In light of the historical discussion above, “The Three Little Pigs” 
is clearly much more than an innocent children’s fable. It is a barely 
concealed allegory, an example of an underground literature promoting 
the prominence of pigs . The straw-house pig is a figure of the unsuspect- 
ing, overconfident pagan vision of swine — the Wolf, of course, the 
destructive, devouring forces of Christianity. The stick-house pig is the 
unsuccessful attempt at retrenchment, too late and weak to halt the 
ravages of Christian thought on the public character of the pig. And the 
brick-house pig is thus the future, the renaissance of the hog, leading 
ultimately to the defeat of the wolf. 

Thus, as we sawthe poison of Christian swine theory creeping into 
the mostly-pagan tale “How Culhwch Won Olwen,” we see in a 
seeminly innocent nursery story the signs of rebellion, the resurgence 
of piggish pride that has begun to bear open fruit in the latter half of our 
century. 

Which brings us to the modern day. 

In 1964, Lloyd Alexander produced the first book of his ever- 
popular Prydain series, launching pigs to a renewed and widespread 
fame. Alexander returned to the Celtic source material which has 
inspired so many fantasy writers of late, and there found heroic pigs of 
all stripes. His Hen Wen, the oracular white sow, is the focus of the first 



9 Mabinogion, page 171. 

10 It couldn’t have helped that King Louis VI died in 1 1 32 when his 
horse tripped over a pig. Royalty can carry grudges like titles, inheriting 
them generation after generation. 

1 'It is well-known that “piglet” was the common slang term for the 
female generative organ throughout the ancient world. The author 
declines to offer here any opinion about what this might mean in this 
context, but if you catch him drunk, he’ll gladly bend your ear for an 
hour or so. 

12 There are G-rated variants in which the threatened piggy flees to 
his brother’s house for refuge. As later discussion will imply, it is likely 
that this more violent version is the more ancient. 



Read This 

Recently read and recommended by The New York 
Review of Science Fiction: 

The New Tork Review of Science Fiction #17. Insightful, 
pungent, and always interesting. 

The New York Review of Science Fiction #16. Brilliant and 
highly literate. 

The New York Review of Science Fiction #18. Absorbing. 

The New York Review of Science Fiction #10. Just as good as 
all the rest. 

The New York Review of Science Fiction #19. Never self- 
promoting. 



book, and she is instrumental also in the successful conclusion of the 
battle against Arawn, Lord of Annuvin. Nevertheless, Alexander must 
have sensed the ill repute of the pig in his day, for he did give the 
character of Hen Wen a distinctly modern, humorous tone. She does a 
lot of indelicate and unheroic squealing, as is quite frightened when 
called upon to prophesy from the letter sticks. The Prydain series 
renewed interest in and some respect for pigs and pig literature, but 
failed to press the issue far enough. 

Since then, a number ofbooks have included heroic hogs, notably 
The Pig Plantagenet by Allen Andrews (Tor, 1984) which got a full- 
page review in The Indianapolis Star titled “Heroic Porker Appeals to 
All”; and Karen Brush’s The Pig, the Prince, and the Unicorn (Avon, 
1987). A sequel, The Demon Pig, is due out soon. These books advance 
the hoglyname a bit further, featuring active, sometimes brave pig pro- 
tagonists, but they back away from the central problem, lending the 
inevitable touch of humor to the hog hero — as if the modern audience 
could not sympathize with a whole-hog serious pig. 

Senator Bob Kasten, however, is the best example of the serious 
hog hero to date. This sweet lady appears in issues 43 and 44 of Badger, 
a low-budget comic of varying tone. These were the two obligatory 
vampire issues (it seems every comic must have a vampire episode these 
days), and the Senator is called in to aid in hunting the bloodsucker. In 
the climactic scene (which I despair of describing in all its glory — you’ll 
have to see it for yourself), Senator Bob saves Badger’s life and, in a mid- 
air somersault back flip, stabs itswoodenleg into the heart ofthe fiend. 13 
Yes, it’s a caped three-legged acrobatic vampire -hunting attackpig. The 
ancient Celts would have been proud. 

Senator Bob represents the highest point of post-Christian pig 
heroics, braving a long-taboo territory as no one else has. As we enter 
the 1990s, and look ahead to the fabled year 2000, we can only hope 
to see more such examples of worthy pig heroes. And if we’re lucky, 
maybe someone will tackle the question of Piglet and Pooh, too.\-,L. 

Robert Killheffer lives in Brooklyn with a veritable herd of stuffed, 
carved, drawn, painted, woven, and photographed pigs, as well as Mary 
and Ben. 

13 This obviously must have some relationship to the old pig joke 
about the farmer who has a three-legged pig. A passerby asks, “Why 
does that pig have a wooden leg?” and the farmer explains how it once 
pulled him from under a tractor, saving his life — it’s strong and smart 
and loyal. “Yes, but why a wooden leg?” and the farmer tells another 
story in which the pig saves him from drowning. This proceeds for some 
time, when finally the visitor is growing impatient. “But WHY docs it 
have a wooden leg?” And the farmer says, “Well, you wouldn’t want to 
eat a pig like that all at once, would you?” How this fits in here I’m still 
not sure, but the wooden leg can’t be a coincidence. 
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A Bibliographic Checklist of First Editions, by L. W. Curly 
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Bryan Gfregory] Stephenson 

b. 1977 



THE MUD-PITS OF LOST ATLANTIS. Seattle: Plasma Press, 
119851. 

Wrappers. No statement of printing on copyright 
page. No bubble gum inside. 

THE MUD-PITS OF LOST ATLANTIS. New York: Atlantis 
Monthly Press, [19891. 

No statement of printing on copyright page. No 
copyright page to speak of. 



THE MUDDY NOTEBOOKS OF LAZARUS LENGTHLY. San 
Bernardino: Borgo Press, [1994], [Collection! 

Still forthcoming. 

ME, MY GRANDMOTHER, AND THE EIGHT-LEGGED 

THING FROM THE CELLAR. Seattle: Plasma Press, 
[19951. 

Wrappers, dust-covered jacket. 10 9 8 7654 321 . 
. . on half-eaten copyright page. 



Geoffrey Hartwell 

b. 1977 



TALES OF PUGSLEY. New York: William Morrow, [19931. 

Wrappers, bound in lizard skin. A Pugsley Book 10 9 
8 76543 2 1. ..on copyright page. 

WORK AND PLAY WEEKENDS: MEMOIRS OF THE NYRSF. 
Pleasantville, New York: Dragon Press, [2002]. 
Available only on Macintosh computer disk. 

THE THIRD WORLD TREASURY OF SCIENCE FICTION. 

New Yorker, New Yorker: Bluejay Books, [20121. 
[Collection] 

Wrappers. Bound by the Bluejay guarantee. 10 9 8 7 
65 4 3 2 1... on editor’s forehead. 

THE MUD-PITS OF LOST ATLANTIS IV: SLIME. New York: 
Preiss Press, [20001. [Pseud: B. G. S. Hartwell] 
Paperback. Part of The Traveller’s Conglomerate 
Series. No statement of printing on copyright page. 



SDtSHfNGTHE UNSPEAKABLE: THE FILMS OF WES 
CRAVEN. New York: Tor Books, [2014]. 

Wrappers, bound in blood.. A Pugsley Book 10 98 7 
6 5 4 3 2 1 ... on copyright page. 

TOE TEXAS CHAINSAW MASSACRE XIV. New York: Bantam 
Doubleday NAL Viking Dutton Random House 
Pantheon Putnam Berkely Ace Popular/Warner 
Spectra, [20151. 

Wrappers. A Pugsley Book 10 9 87654 3 21... 
on copyright page. 



COLLECTED MATH ASSIGNMENTS. Pleasantville, New 
York: Pugsley Books, [20161. [Unfinished] 
Wrappers. 10 976584221... on a piece of 
scrap paper. 



Note: This is part of a series of bibliographic checklists of SF and fantasy writers that will update, revise, and expand the standard reference 
work Science Fiction and Fantasy Authors by L. W. Curly. For the organizational principles and methodology used in this and future lists, please refer 
to the introduction to that work. Knowledgeable persons are invited to communicate addenda and corrigenda directly to L. W. Curly, Elizabethtown, 
NY 12932. 
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Obituary 



As everyone knows, the glory days of the fabled New 
York Review of Science Fiction came to a tragic end at the 
terrible Pleasantville Work Weekend Massacre, when the 
Dragon of Dragon Press arose from a mass of unproc- 
essed filing to devour all the subscription records, two 
Mac computers, and David G. Hartwell. Although the 
rest of the staff appeared to survive unscathed, they were 
never quite the same. . . . 

Greg gradually lost the ability to distinguish be- 
tween reality and cover blurbs; he was confined to the 
Terry Bisson Home for Copywriters after a partially 
successful attempt to eat his own brain. 

Kathryn died of an overdose of tub and tile cleaner, 
although it has never been determined if the cleaner was 
administered externally or internally. Her posthumous 
anthology, Houses of Christmas, was the first (and only) 
winner of the short-lived Spherical Cow Award. 

Chip deconstructed his own autobiography in a 
brilliant essay that proved, beyond a shadow of a doubt, 
that not only did he never write for NYRSF, but that the 
magazine itself was only a figment of Theodore 
Sturgeon’s imagination. (Or was it Philip K. Dick’s. . . ?) 

Gordon abandoned publishing entirely and disap- 
peared into the wilds of Africa where he is believed to have 
become high priest of a strange tribe of postmodernists. 
(An alternative theory holds that he was ultimately 
gunned down in the veldt by a pair of anonymous 
poachers named Resnick and Hall.) 

Don, after months of effort, succeeded in writing a 
review which carefully made no mention of the non- 
existent book under consideration — and then winked 
out of existence himself. 

Rob took a “temporary” job as editor of Funtastick 
Tails, a new magazine specializing entirely in light fantasy 
and pun stories. Ten years later, he was an overweight 
alcoholic who reached his nadir in 2002 when he rejected 
a Gene Wolfe story as being not commercial enough. 

John J. Ordover, of course, was the legendary 
founder and publisher of Funtastick Tails, and the major 
force in science fiction and fantasy for decades to come. 
He died happily in a waterbed surrounded by underclad 
groupies after accepting a Life Achievement Award at the 
Kansas City Worldcon. 

So, you see, some good did come of this. . . . 

— The (Deep and Authoritative) Voice o’ History 







Rio Plus Twenty 

Continued from page 1 

get. Such refinements as sewers, electricity, roads and running water 
don’t keep up with the population growth. There aren’t enough jobs 
for them all, either, and so they live in any way they can — which, all too 
often, is by petty crime. Rio is one ofthe most street-crime-ridden cities 
in the world; I’d rather carry a shoulder bag in Naples than in Rio de 
Janeiro. The civil authorities have given up on, for instance, trying to 
protect people from pickpockets at night on those wonderful beaches. 
They deal with the problem instead by instructing tourists to stay well 
clear of them. 

On the other hand, the rich people in Rio do quite well there, thank 
you. (Well, where don’t they?) Rich people in Brazil are as rich as 
anywhere on Planet Earth, though the middle class is vanishing. It has 
shrunk by more than half since 1969, and goes on dwindling every day. 



In spite of that spectacular 1969 do, science fiction has never really 
taken hold in Brazil. 

As some of us remember, the prospects for science fiction were 
looking at least hopeful then. In the decade of the 1960s there were 
twenty separate publishing houses doing at least the occasional science- 
fiction book. There were even a few professional magazines, and an 
active enough fandom to pull that remarkable coup (hardly matched 
anywhere else on Earth) of getting us all flown there to visit at govern- 
ment expense . 

But the 1960s were the high-water mark. The slide that followed 
was precipitous, and not just for science fiction. The 1960s were the 
days when such famous prognosticators as Herman Kahn were predict- 
ing that southern Brazil would explode into super-prosperity, becom- 
ing the major financial miracle ofthe late 20th century. It didn’t happen 
that way. Brazil’s boom quickly bombed, and it took a lot of publishing 
plans along in its collapse. 

For science fiction at least (I have no very firm opinions about the 
country’s general economic outlook), now there are signs that the tide 
may be beginning to turn. 

The happiest and most concrete indication is that Brazil’s small 
colony of active writers of science fiction is beginning to swell again. To 
the handful of established ones, like Andre Carnciro and Gerald 
Izaguirre, young recruits are adding themselves, like Henrique Fleury, 
Jose Fernandez, Roberto Cesar do Nascimiento and Braulio Tavares. 
There’s a reborn science-fiction fandom. Even sf cons. Since the first in 
1986, the Brazilians have held a regular (though small) convention each 
year. The core of Brazilian fandom is the SF Readers’ Club, with 220 
members in Brazil, two in Portugal — and now three in the United 
States, because they made me and my traveling companions honorary 
members on the spot. Getting the club born wasn’t easy, because the 
doldrums had cut off most fannish lines of communications. The way 
the organizers accomplished it was by going around to every bookstore 
in Brazil, and begging permission from the proprietors to put recruit- 
ing slips into every science-fiction book on the shelves. (All of those 
books were either imports or old volumes, of course.) A handsome and 
well-produced fanzine, Somnium, publishes original stories as well as 
the usual fannish material, and — at last — a handful of professional 
publishers are beginning to take a serious interest in science fiction. 
Pierluigi and Betty Piazzi, who own the highly successful computer 
publishing company called Aleph, are launching a program of science- 
fiction books. Another publisher, Lindarte Graphic Arts 8c Editors, is 
guided by a fan with a degree in business administration. Accordingly 
they have developed and carefully researched a science-fiction program , 
with step-by-step incremental risks taken over a three-year period. Their 
first three books — one adult and one juvenile sf, plus one fantasy — are 
meant to be out by the time of the August, 1990 biennial book fair in 
Sao Paulo. And one of the old publishers is nerving himself up to start 
at least a minimum line of short, low-priced books for commuters; so 
now there are two, perhaps even three, Brazilian science-fiction book 
publishers again. 

Thus the flag still flies. 

That’s a great marvel in itself, too, because it isn’t easy to be a 



publisher of anything in Brazil. To be more accurate, it isn’t that easy 
to be in any kind of business at all there — except, perhaps, the business 
of banking — because of Brazil’s cruel inflation. 

We veterans of 1969 thought we knew something about Brazilian 
inflation. The unit of currency was then the “new cruzeiro,” and we all 
learned the interesting economic fact that the country’s money had 
depreciated so drastically that each new cruzeiro was worth a thousand 
of the old ones. The old bills still circulated, so we thought it pretty 
funny to discover that, when we paid for something with a thousand 
new-cruzeiro bill, we were likely to get a couple hundred thousand old 
cruzeiros in change. 

Time has passed, and the inflation hasn’t stopped there. After a 
while the government gave up on cruzeiros of any kind and introduced 
a new unit of currency — the “cruzado” — each of which was worth a 
thousand of the former “new cruzeiros”; and before long it had to go 
even further with an issue called the “neweruzado,” again at a thousand 
to one. If you add in the fact that one new cruzado today buys only a 
tiny fraction of what a single old cruzeiro could buy a generation ago, 
you see that, all in all, the inflation has gone past a trillion to one since 
the 1950s. 

This is not a mere historical fact oflife. It’s a current one, too. Now 
the inflation is running at 2% » day. That’s why banking is such a good 
business in Brazil. A banker doesn’t have to do a thing but open his 
doors to depositors to be earning an annual six or seven hundred 
percent in effective interest on every new cruzado anyone has deposited 
with him. This enriches bankers greatly but is a terrible ordeal for 
everyone else, and makes the kind of things you learn at the Harvard 
B -School utter fantasy. 

The lot of a publisher is particularly hard. Suppose he publishes a 
new book and, bearing in mind what the new cruzado is worth on the 
publication day, sets the retail price at an even 100 new cruzados. The 
publisher, like most American paperback publishers, doesn’t sell the 
books directly to the customers. Instead, he sells them to a distributor 
at a 50% discount. That means he bills the distributor for 50 new 
cruzados per copy. That’s exactly what the distributor pays him, too — 
but he doesn’t pay right away. The distributor will settle his accounts 
only after sixty days, as do American distributors . . . and so by the time 
the publisher at last gets all those new cruzados in his hands the on- 
going inflation has cut their actual value in half. 

Add to that the fact that Brazil, though a large country, is not a 
markedly book-reading one. Book sales are small. 5,000 copies consti- 
tutes a best-seller in Brazil. Add to even that the fact that paper is ex- 
pensive, and , like every other cost, going up all the time, and you cannot 
help but wonder how any publisher manages to survive at all. (I asked 
one publisher that question. His answer was, “I wish I was sure we 
would.”) 

So, all in all, there isn’t a vast amount of publishing of any kind 
going on within Brazil itself these days. Most of the science fiction 
which circulates among Brazilian fans these days is in English, brought 
in by tourists or brought back by Brazilian travelers. Copies of these 
books are very scarce. A moderate amount of science fiction exists in 
Portuguese-from-Portugal translated editions, but even that is not 
readily available. In an attempt to help out local publishers the Brazilian 
government has officially prohibited importation of Portuguese-from- 
Portugal editions (though some get in) and, anyway, Brazilian Portu- 
guese is almost as different from European Portuguese as, say, Que- 
be^oise is from Parisian French. 

If it isn’t easy to be a writer or publisher in Brazil, it isn’t all that 
easy to be a fan, either. But some Brazilians do manage it, and the 
number is growing. 



As long as we were that far south of the Equator we didn’t stop 
there. From Brazil we went on to Argentina and Peru, where things 
turned out to be much the same but worse. Peru in particular may have 
a future, but as far as the mind can see it is a bleak one. 

Peru is even more poor than Brazil (a year’s income for most 
Peruvians is $25 a year or less) and of course similarly afflicted with 
serious street crime (one tourist’s purloined wallet can keep a destitute 
family fed for a year). Much of Peru’s population is still on the farms, 
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Paul Williams 

from Rock and Roll: The 100 Best Singles 
Jerry Lee Lewis 

“Whole Lot of Shakin’ Going On” 

/>- 

“Mona” never made the pop Top 40 (none of Bo 
Diddley’s records did, with the exception of his 1959 spoken 
word novelty, “Say Man”). By contrast, Jerry Lee Lewis’s 
equally revolutionary, equally authoritative “Whole Lot of 
Shakin’ Going On” went to #3 on the pop charts in the 
summer of ’57 (and was a #1 record on both the r&b and 
country markets). Such are the advantages of having white 
skin, no doubt. But also there is something about this 
recording that makes it quintessential^ pop. Somehow — 
through sheer charisma, I think — Jerry Lee packages wild 
craziness and makes it feel safe . I don’t mean that it is safe . This 
is a dangerous, out-there performance if there ever was one. 
But it’s too cute, too charming, to really seem threatening 
(even if it was initially banned by BMI, the song-licensing 
organization). Indeed, “Whole Lot ofShakin’ ” is a testament 
to the power of charm, its ability to break down defenses and 
smuggle wild (sexual, musical, Dionysian) craziness into the 
homes and hearts of normal, law-abiding citizens. “We ain’t 
fakin’.” You hear him say it, but you just don’t believe it — 
until it’s much too late. 

Jerry Lee Lewis, like Little Richard, had sex and God 
wrapped up tight like thutm his early days as a musician, sure 
of himself and sure of God’s power and also sure of the holy 
power of sexual attraction and expression — but damned 
unsure how the three fit together. When he thought about it, 
in fact, he couldn’t put them together, except by defining 
himself as a hopeless (and regretful, if unrepentant) sinner. 
But when he made music, when he played for an audience, the 
three came together again like destiny incarnate. “Whole Lot 
of Shakin’ ” — not a song so much as a rave -up, a display of 
instrumental (and vocal) virtuosity — is as perfect a rock and 
roll record as one could hope to find, precisely because it 
draws from and fits into so many different American folk 
musics, and because it can move any listener from neutral to 
rockin’ in seconds. It serves also as perfect illustration for one 
of my favorite passages from the ancient Chinese book of 
wisdom called the I Ching: 

When, at the beginning of summer, thunder — 
electrical energy — comes rushing forth from the 
earth again, and the first thunderstorm refreshes 
nature, a prolonged state of tension is resolved. Joy 
and relief make themselves felt. So too, music has 
power to ease tension within the heart and to loosen 
the grip of obscure emotions. The enthusiasm of the 
heart expresses itself involuntarily in a burst of song, 
in dance and rhythmic movement ofthe body. From 
immemorial times the inspiring effect of the invis- 
ible sound that moves all hearts, and draws them 
together, has mystified humankind. 

Oh, those obscure emotions! Jerry Lee knows them as 
well as anyone, and so when he loosens their grip for himself, 
he does it for all of us. Ain’t fakin’. Prophetic words. The 
greatest truths (by which I mean this entire performance, from 
start to finish) seem to exist as spontaneous bursts of selfness, 
ofindividual personality just breaking through, responding to 
our collective and expressing it, relieving it, illuminating it. 
Bright piano. Bright guitar. Bright evil laugh. Bright mystery. 
Whole lot of shakin’ going on. 

First release: S un 267, June 1957 
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where whatever little prosperity they can ever hope to attain can come 
only from the cocaine industry for export to the U.S.A., and just to make 
things a little tougher Peru has a substantial and very active native 
terrorist movement. This is the famous “Shining Path,” which outguns 
the government in many rural areas. Lima, Peru’s capital, is an oddly 
Asiatic kind of city, roughly resembling Shanghai plus Volkswagen 
Beetles, or Bangkok without the tuk-tuks. It is not the sort of place 
which could support a Worldcon (though, God knows, it has plenty of 
’ vacant space in the de luxe hotels left over from more prosperous times ), 
and if any kind of science-fiction community at all exists in Peru we 
couldn’t find it. 

Argentina was a lot more rewarding in that respect. It is battered 
with its own problems, including the familiar runaway inflation (which 
in Argentina ran to an astonishing 196% in the single month of July, 
1989), but Buenos Aires is a handsome, Europeanoid city with a 
tradition of culture that the wars, military rule, death squads and massive 
unemployment of the present or recent past has not wiped out. Even the 
street crime, though worrisome, is almost endearing in a peculiar way. 
Nobody mugs anybody in Buenos Aires. Instead, a kid will run through 
a crowded street and spray you with ketchup, mustard or ice cream, and 
then the motherly old lady who is his accomplice will cluck over his 
barbaric behavior while she helps to wipe you dry and pick your pocket. 

Time was when science fiction flourished in Argentina, too. There 
were several quite handsome magazines, now dead, and a reasonably 
complete supply of the standard science-fiction books, particularly the 
ones that have been around for some time. (Not all were published 
locally, but Argentina has the advantage of having a language which, 
unlike Brazil’s, is spoken in more than one other country, and all ofthe 
Spanish-language editions circulated fairly freely.) The recent political 
and economic upheavals have caused a hiatus in local science-fiction 
publishing, but Argentina is not only raising its own crop of science- 
fiction writers, it has done something even more surprising. There is a 
sure sign of a kind of maturity in any national science- fiction commu- 
nity, and that is academic scholarship. In spite of all obstacles, Argentina 
has at least a nucleus of bibliographers, critics and historians of science 
fiction, including Pablo Capanna, whose principal work is Lord of the 
Afternoon: Conjectures on Cordwainer Smith. 



The trouble with Latin American science-fiction scholarship 
(speaking for my own fairly primitive tastes) is that most of it is devoted 
to the writings of people who aren’t Latin American at all. Speaking 
personally, I could wish otherwise. Since I share the typical American 
linguistic handicap — it is more like arrogance — I can order a meal or 
give directions to a cab driver in two or three non-English languages, 
but intelligently read a book in almost none of them; and I wish I knew 
more than I do about what kinds of science fiction these Latin science - 
fiction writers are writing. 

From the handful of translated specimens I’ve read, I suspect there 
indeed may be some particular strains of science fiction which can be 
called Argentinian, or Brazilian, or generic La tin- American. What I’m 
not sure ofis that most of it is actually “science fiction” in our own sense 
ofthe term at all. There is certainly a detectable tendency in the writings 
of, say, a leading current Argentinian writer like Marcial Souto toward 
“magic realism” rather than pure science fiction, or even fantasy, and 
the same appears to be true of many of the younger writers. 

I suppose one should not be surprised by this. When 1 began 
writing in the 1 930s the role models for most of us fledglings were likely 
to be Doc Smith or Stanley Wcinbaum rather than, say, H. G. Wells — 
and we were almost certain to ignore totally people like Jules Verne. The 
Latin-American role models are magic realists, like Jorge Luis Borges 
and Gabriel Garcia Marquez; they’re the local boys who have made 
good, and who else should a beginner emulate? (Especially since, as one 
young writer complained to me, they have little chance to learn from 
the newest and best of current world science fiction, since the books are 
almost impossible to find in Argentina.) 



Most of us Americans who are seriously interested in science fiction 





may wonder what’s going on in the rest of the world. From time to time 
we may even wish that we could read more of the works, thousands of 
them every year, that are written in other languages than English. Most 
of us seldom get the chance, though, because unless we can read the 
languages of the originals we have little hope of finding any of them in 
an American translation. 

The principal reason for that is one that I find personally embarrass- 
ing . Such things don’t sell. American publishers would certainly publish 
more translated science fiction, if they were not all well aware that just 
about every American publisher who has ever tried it has lost a lot of 
money. American readers may not consider themselves to be hostile 
toward foreign science fiction, but they don’t buy it, either. With a very 
few cult exceptions ( Perry Rhodan, Stanislaw Lem and who else?), 
almost every such work placed on the American market has died an 
expensive death. (I speak from sad personal experience: two issues ofthe 
magazine International Science Fiction — which managed to get a 
second issue out only because it was already on press by the time we 
found out how badly the first had done — plus several books and a 
couple of anthologies. But the experience of others is the same.) 

So these struggling Latin American science-fiction writers have 
some formidable barriers to overcome. There is the disinterest of 
American readers, followed by the unwillingness of American publish- 
ers to risk additional failures. There is the difficulty of getting their work 



decently translated into English (and the almost impossibility of getting 
American editors to read any of it in the original). There is the lack of 
availability of current works . And finally there is the nearly total absence 
of local markets and the physical difficulty involved in getting a 
manuscript from South America onto the desk of the North American 
editors : the mails are not only expensive, they are often in a state of near- 
collapse . 

I do see one faint glimmer of hope in the situation, though, 
admittedly, it takes some straining to find it. Nevertheless, I think it is 
true that the situation of the present Latin American sf writers is not 
altogether unlike the one that freed would-be American sf writers in the 
1930s — people like Heinlein, Asimov, van Vogt, Bradbury (and many 
others, myself included) — who could see few markets of any kind for 
their work, and none that offered any hope at all of achieving literary 
fame, or even of making a living, from the writing of science fiction. 

It was a major surprise to most of us, I think, when ultimatel y things 
did get better here. Maybe conditions will improve for our Latin 
colleagues in the same way — and maybe some of the bare beginnings 
I’ve described, coming along twenty years after the Rio festival, arc the 
first signs of that promising change . 

Frederik PohPs next novel, The World at the End of Time, is due to 
be published shortly. He lives in Palatine, Illinois. 



The Waste Land by Martin Rowson 

New York: Harper & Row Perennial, 1990; $7.95 trade pb; [82] pages; illustrated 

reviewed by Donald G. Keller 



At the outset, I must admit a prejudice: I have not given the graphic 
novel, as a form, the respect its adherents claim it deserves. I have cast 
a jaundiced eye on the burgeoning praise for such as Watchmen and 
Maus, glancing but briefly over such samples as have orbited my ken 
before muttering “mixed media” under my breath and turning my 
attention to works that are all words between their covers. 

But at last I have found a graphic novel which suits me. 

What more could I ask from life than a work which rewards a line- 
by line knowledge ofT.S. Eliot’s The Waste Land , a glancing familiarity 
with Eliot’s other poetry (as well as a handful of other early modernists, 
chiefly Ezra Pound) — not to mention a painter or two — and multiple 
viewings of The Big Sleep and The Maltese Falcon ? 

For the work in question is nothing less than a virtu ostic double 
parody of Eliot’s modernist masterpiece and of the Thirties film noir 
detective movies held to be epitomized by the two Bogart films men- 
tioned. The author has managed to pack an astonishing percentage of 
Eliot’s text into his black & white panels and glossed them as though 
they outlined the sort of involuted, confusing mystery plot Hammett 
and Chandler were fond of. The effect is a nonstop barrage ofjokes, riffs, 
references and routines, in which the technique of the Misplaced 
Significr is crucial; not all the humor draws on The Waste Land, nor is 
it confined to the word-balloons: virtually every frame needs to be 
combed to glean the utmost laughter from it. 

Am I going to tell you any of the jokes? Should I blunt the keenness 
of your future pleasure thereby? 

The only thing that disturbs me about this project is that, for many 
people, ‘parody’ is equivalent to ‘making fun of,’ an excuse to drag 
uppity literature down to the lowest common denominator; and re- 
viewers so far have regarded thi sjeu d’espritzs declaring open season on 
the poem itself, which seems to have gone directly from being Not 
Quite the Thing when it first appeared because of its fragmented, 
modernistic nihilism (Eliot was the William Gibson — or should that be 
part ofthe NewWave? — of his time) to being musty and passe, redolent 
of the schoolroom, because everyone had to study it. My own experi- 
ence, however, was quite different. 

I grew up, you see, in a household where my father used to play 
spoken -word records constantly, and The Waste Ijind was a frequent 
choice; “his rhythms were in the nursery bedroom” indeed. So for me 
Eliot has always been oral tradition, and though I have since studied his 
poetry on my own, it has always been from this base of familiarity. Not 



to mention the fact that my father has always been a Bogart fan as well . 

All of this is to say that I found this piece of work a complete lark. 
It’s amazing how the author manages to juggle and do\etail his two 
streams of parody; some of his juxtapositions are brilliant, most arc 
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hilarious, and only a few are dumb or in poor taste. My favorite part 
(OK, I’ll reveal one bit) is the double parody ofEliot’s notorious Notes: 
one merely mocking, the other half-serious, which paradoxically makes 
it even funnier. 

That these two disparities go together so well is not as surprising 
as it might be; both are products of the Twenties and Thirties, and Eliot 
himself, modernist snob though he mostly appeared, had a relish for 
popular literature, particularly detective stories. One of my favorite 
stories of my father’s is that when Eliot borrowed several lines from 
Conan Doyle’s “The Musgrave Ritual” in Murder in the Cathedral, the 
literati refused to believe he had done so and went hunting for the 



spurious medieval source they believed both drew from. 

My only real complaint is I wish he had gotten all the text in; there 
are no lengths too long to go for a really good joke. But that the thing 
exists at all is a minor miracle, and I highly commend it to anyone with 
the requisite background. (It will unfortunately prove to be near- 
incomprehensible to anyone without it. ) So dig out that pristine volume 
your aunt the college professor gave you years ago, cue up those late- 
show videotapes you’ve been meaning to watch, and find out how much 
fun research can be. 

My dad’s gonna love it. 



First Light by Peter Ackroyd 

New York: Grove Weidenfeld, 1989; $19.95 he; 328 pages 

reviewed by Robert Killheffer 



Almost daily it seems the boundaries of science fiction and fantasy 
are stretching, embracing everything from Robotech ™ novels to Peter 
Straub’s ICoko. Marketing forces may dictate whether a book is labeled 
sf, fantasy, horror, or just plain ‘fiction’ but that stops no one from 
recognizing the essential elements of speculative fiction in any case. 
Peter Ackroyd’s previous novels, such as Hawksmoor and Chatterton, 
are such unlabeled examples of sf — Hawksmoor gives us a mysterious 
centuries-spanning link between the eighteenth-century architect 
Nicholas Dyer and the modern detective Hawksmoor, whose lives run 
parallel courses to a mystical communion; and, similarly, in Chatterton, 
a modern-day research into the enigmatic life and death of Thomas 
Chatterton is mirrored by a similar investigation in the nineteenth 
century, and this novel too ends with a transcendant union of the key 
figures, the investigators and Chatterton himself. The speculative 
elements in these novels are not overt, but they are essential, and though 
published as ‘mainstream’ and reviewed widely as such, they have 
received some attention and acclaim in sfcircles as well ( Hawksmoor was 
chosen as one of the 100 best fantasy books by James Cawthorn and 
Michael Moorcock). 

These two novels share with Ackroyd’s new novel, First Light, a 
fascination with the mysteries of time and the meaning of life and the 
universe, and a profound sense of the presence ofthe past in the modem 
world. In First Light too the sfis well hidden — indeed, there is no point 
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at which anything truly extraordinary occurs — yet reading it as specu- 
lative fiction reveals its true siginificance. Such a reading begins with 
uncertainties. 

The jacket copy for First Light claims that it “begins with an 
ominous coincidence: the reappearance of the ancient night sky during 
the excavation of an astronomically aligned neolithic grave in Dorset.” 
Perhaps I biased myself by scanning the jacket notes before reading the 
novel, but as I worked my way through the first ten, twenty, fifty pages, 
awaiting this curious event, I soon realized I waited in vain. The nearest 
I could see was the recognition of a pattern of markings on the tomb’s 
stone end wall as a map of the ancient night sky; or archaeologist Mark 
Clare’s intuition (based in part on the dig’s evidence) that the ancient 
worshippers might have lit fires in a pattern reflecting the stars’ 
configuration. There is much stargazing and much speculation about 
the astronomical sophistication of the ancient Dorset peoples, but 
(unless I somehow missed it) no sign of an “ominous” return of the 
ancient night sky over England. 

Similarly, Thomas Disch’s rabidly negative review of this novel in 
the Washington Post (which, by the way, I did not allow to poison me 
like the flap copy) concluded that the body exhumed from the barrow 
at the end of First Light is actually that of some starfaring alien — “just 
as tabloid readers have suspected, alien beings came to earth to build 
Stonehenge and other rough-hewn astronomical devices,” he writes; 
and, when the body is burned on a pyre, “the ancient human form 
returns to Aldebaran whence he had come.” Again, I don’t think I saw 
this. Yes, Aldebaran is mentioned often, and is the focus of the stone- 
etched star-chart; and yes, it is in the sky during the cremation, but the 
body is never described as anything but human, and the gravesite is 
never proposed to be anything but the work of humans. The connection 
between the body and Aldebaran is certainly stressed — the casket has 
the words “Old Barren One” carved on its side, and if this is not obvious 
enough, Ackroyd begins Chapter 72 (soon after the casket’s discovery) 
with “Aldebaran. Old. Barren.” Nevertheless, this seems to be a 
symbolic link rather than literal. 

Ackroyd thus treads the hair-thin line carefully, hinting and teasing 
but never providing a definitive statement — is it sf or not? This problem 
of interpretation exists throughout the novel. First Light ranges wildly 
in tone from meditative profundity to genteel comedy. Mark and 
Kathleen Clare and Damian Fall, for instance, spend their time thinking 
deep thoughts about the universe, their troubled lives, and the nature 
of time, while Evangeline Tupper, her lesbian lover Hermionc Crisp, 
and the foppish Augustine Fraicheur gossip excitedly in a catty banter. 
The large number and brevity of the chapters (there are 80 in 328 
pages), shifting gears back and forth, denies the reader any settled 
approach. Do we laugh here, cry, empathize, ponder? Ackroyd offers no 
straight answers. 

It is in fact the search for answers, the quest for the Truth, that 
forms the visible center of the novel. First Light revolves around the 
excavation ofthe ancient tumulus and the efforts of the archaeologists 
to reconstruct the history and purpose of the site, and its meaning both 
to its ancient builders and to the modern investigators. Yet Ackroyd 
repeatedly indicates the fruitlessness of this attempt to form a coherent, 
correct image ofthe past. When Fraicheur, whose antique shop is below 
the Clares’ apartment, drops a valuable sculpture, the Clares watch him 
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try to reassemble it: 



“Come and look,” she [Kathleen] said. “Augustine is 
putting back the pieces.” He [Mark] stood beside her and 
watched as, on the pavement beneath them, the antiques 
dealer was carefully fitting together the fragments of the 
whitened head. “It looks so easy from here,” she said. “But it 
won’t be the same. It never is the same.” 

Ackroyd insists that there is a limit to the ability of the observer to make 
sense of the world when the observer is necessarily a part of it: “[Time] 
was the word for that which no living thing could understand, because 
to understand it would be to exist outside it.” So the central action of 
the novel is undermined, and we are left: again with uncertainty. 

The impossible quest for Truth here brings to mind Connie Willis’ 
recent story, “At the Rialto” ( Omni , October 1989). It takes place at 
a meeting of the International Congress of Quantum Physicists, an 
organized effort to discover the Truth about the universe, and through- 
out the story it is clear how this effort is doomed to failure. 

I mean, an electron is a particle except it acts like a wave. 

In fact, a neutron acts like two waves and interferes with itself 
(or each other), and you can’t really measure any of this stuff 
properly because ofthe Heisenberg uncertainty principle, and 
that isn’t the worst of it. When you set up a Josephson junction 
to figure out what rules the electrons obey, they sneak past the 
barrier to the other side, and they don’t seem to care much 
about the limits ofthe speed of light either, and Schrodinger’s 
cat is neither alive nor dead till you open the box, and it all 
makes about as much sense as Tiffany calling me Dr. 
Gedanken. 

The story points out the fundamental similarity between the seeming 
chaos of quantum physics and real life (in this case, Hollywood). The 
heroine is wandering the courtyard of Grauman’s Chinese Theater with 
her sometime -boyfriend David: “ ‘I see this as a map ofthe microcosm,’ 
David said, sweeping his hand over the slightly irregular pavement of 
printed and signed cement squares,” and he indicates the seeming 
randomness of the various hand, foot and hoofprints in the ground. 
“ ‘I think we know as much about quantum theory as we can figure out 
about May Robson from her footprints.’ ” 

First Light stresses a similar correspondence between the macro- 
cosm and the microcosm. “So in small things can we recognize the 
great,” thinks Kathleen Clare. Images of this relationship appear often, 
such as the stone map of the stars. 

Quantum theory is (though not as explicitly) every bit as significant 
in Ackroyd ’s novel as it is in Willis’s story; and herein lies my justification 
for reading First Light as science fiction. If sf is about the relationship 
between humanity and science, about the effects on human life of 
advances in science, then Ackroyd’s novel is best viewed as a kind of 
philosophical science fiction. It is a meditation on the search for 
meaning in a world seemingly reft of it by the advancement of modern 
quantum theories — the destruction of every hallowed systemization of 
the universe by the uncertainty principle, relativity, Schrodinger’s cat 
and alternate universes. Consider Mark Clare’s thoughts as he examines 
the evidence of the dig: 

Orthodox theories and even the most reasonable calculations 
seemed to decay or to dissolve in the face of these discoveries 

Nothing seemed to stand still; everything was in flux; and, 

since it was impossible to establish any definite relations 
between the various artefacts, the finds themselves began to 
lose their reality even as the archaeologists observed them. 

They were working in the dark. 

Ackroyd’s characters are wanderers, dazed and blinded by quantum 
mechanics, following different paths toward the grail of some other sort 
of order. Evangeline Tupper (and like her, Hermione and Augustine) 
creates a whole personality for herself, a complete self-centered reality 
(often in contrast to perceptible fact) which thus docs have rules, 
patterns, and order, and is not connected to the unpredictable universe. 



Well, here it is: MONOCHROME, the 
Readercon Anthology. Featuring 
fiction and poetry by some of the 
guests of Readercon 3. It’s got 
Thomas Disch, Esther Friesner, 

Ellen Kushner, James Morrow, Paul 
Park, Darrell Schweitzer, David 
Alexander Smith, Martha Soukup and 
Gene Wolfe. Do you really need to 
know more? How about an introduc- 
tory essay on reading by Samuel R. 
Delany? Sounds good, no? Available 
in two states: 150 copy limited 
hardcover edition, $25; and a trade 
paperback edition, $9-95. 



broken mirrors press 
box 473 

Cambridge, ma 02238 

please add $1 for postage and 
handling. Mass, residents gotta add 
5% sales tax to bail out the state. 



Joey Hanover seeks a personal history, a connection to a private past — 
again, separated from reference to the chaotic external impersonal 
universe — and it can be systematized, categorized (he learns he is not 
a Hanover, but a Mint, one of the old traditional families ofthe region), 
and thus is safe. Mark Clare seeks a more general past, through 
archaeology, a link to a past of less private significance, a larger human 
pattern; though it is still removed from the chaos of the vast universe, 
Clare feels the pull ofthe stars, the emptiness of the universe, the truth 
of chaos, far more than any of the others except Damian Fall . Fall is the 
only one who still seeks to resolve the universe, and the impossibility of 
his quest eventually unhinges his mind. Kathleen Clare first tries to do 
as Evangeline does, but more radically, forming a self-contained self- 
portrait, a non-referential vision of herself, but, in contact with Mark, 
is unable to retain that, and, dismayed at the orderlessness of the 
universe, commits suicide — she is truly free then, for she has found what 
she sought: certainty. 

The conclusion is the most problematic part of the book, and 
perhaps this is why Disch has such difficulty with the novel. (His 
references are almost entirely to the passages at the end.) Ackroyd has 
been heading for some solution, it seems clear, and it doesn’t fall out as 
neatly as is promised. 

In an archetypical journey to the underworld, the land of the dead, 
Mark Clare finally penetrates to the center of the burial mound, and 
there discovers the mysterious casket. Alone in the darkness of the 
tomb, Mark seems finally to come to grips with his wife’s suicide and his 
inability to find absolute answers. He recalls a recent conversation, in 
which he was told that human beings are made up of the same material 
as stars, of dead stars, and that human blood plasma, under a micro- 
scope, resembles the pattern of a star field. “ ‘So everything connects,’ 
he said. ‘Everything is part of the pattern. . . . But if we are all part of 
the same pattern . . . then nothing is destroyed . Things just change their 
form, and take up another place in the pattern. No one really dies.’ ” In 
the grave, he feels this connection for the first time: “he began to feel 
the presence of the earth around him, enfolding him, obliterating the 
gleams and slivers of his private consciousness.” 

Nevertheless, this ostensible solution docs not ring true. The 
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realization that no one dies, that everything is interconnected, that 
humans are made of dead stars, that time is circular, a cycle, perfect — 
with this, Ackroyd seems to be trying to offer a side of the modem 
scientific picture of the world that might provide comfort. He has 
inserted numerous symbols and images of universal oneness through- 
out the novel, and makes reference repeatedly to the necessity of the 
observer in the universal reality — as if in these things lies reassurance. 
The objects in Mark Clare’s study are described as “still somehow 
hollow from not being looked at . . . and only by degrees reacquiring 
their substantiality as Mark walked among them.” “ ‘We see what we 
want to see,’ ” says Damian Fall. “ ‘In each generation the heavens 
become a kind of celestial map of human desires.” 

This solution ignores the fundamental problem — for it is not that 
the new theories offer no role or connection to the individual (indeed, 
in the observer principle, they may offer a more significant role than any 
previous system). What causes Ackroyd’s characters difficulty is the fact 
that the new theories seem to contradict all the traditionalconncctions 
and patterns. As Ackroyd shows in First Light, all human systems, all 
human reality, is invented, by humans — and it is in the violation of these 
created patterns that quantum theories bring distress. 

It may be, then, that Ackroyd means to conclude something 
different from the most obvious, for in the final act and many preceding 
scenes he appears to validate tradition for its own sake, over all the 
solutions of the other characters. Mark Clare, Evangeline Tupper, and 
the other scientists are prevented from interfering in Joey Hanover 
(Mint)’s building of the traditional funeral pyre for the long-dead man 
in the coffin. The only people who seem satisfied with the world, here 
at the end and throughout the novel, are the Mints, who have never 
questioned nor broken tradition, even apparently silly ones like the 



wearing of the antlered hat at the annual Mint party. The keeping of 
tradition may instead be the preferred solution of the novel; if so, 
Ackroyd has been anything but clear about it. 

And this, finally, may be the true conclusion of the book — for it 
does begin and end with chapters entitled “The Uncertainty Principle.” 
Perhaps, after all, none of the characters are successful because they arc, 
in their various ways, still searching for meaning, and there isn } t any. 
Perhaps the Mints are content not because of their traditions perse, but 
because they and their traditions seem to revel in unpredictability and 
the element of chaos. Throughout the novel they provide random be- 
havioral and conversational antics, and in the climactic final scene, as 
they describe to Joey the nature of the coffin, they emphasize the 
uncertainty of it: 

“We don’t know how old he is,” Boy Mint began. “Not 
to the exact year.” 

“Or century, Boy. Don’t forget we don’t know the 
century neither.” Farmer Mint added this triumphantly, as if 
the further confusion only increased the importance of the 
object which they all now encircled. As if chaos were part of 
the pattern. 

And (truly finally this time) perhaps this is the reason for all the 
mystery in the novel and in its ending. Did the ancient night sky 
reappear during the excavations? Was the body in the coffin an alien 
from Aldebaran? Is the answer the security of the observer principle, or 
tradition, or chaos? (Is this sf?) Ackroyd provides hints, suggestions, of 
the vaguest kind. But maybe it’s meant to be like this. Uncertain. Mys- 
terious. Maybe, after all, chaos is part of the pattern, a . 



Paul Williams 

from Rock and Roll: The 100 Best Singles 
The Jaynetts 

“Sally Go ’Round the Roses” 

2 ^ 



It will be apparent to the reader by now, ifit wasn’t from 
the start, that my list of the 100 best rock and roll singles is not 
your list. Couldn’t be. There are a lot of obvious reasons we 
could both name why this is so, but the essential reason may 
not be quite so obvious: they can’t be the same because what 
makes a song, a record, a performance great is what it says 
about the person listening to it. That is, its greatness lies in the 
fact that it is so p o werful , so transcendent, it actually speaks for 
the listener; I can, in a certain sense, define myself by the music 
I listen to. And I do. And so do you. And while our tastes may 
overlap (frequently, I hope), we are still very different people, 
each one of us very different from each other one. A great 
record reminds us of this, strengthens the listener’s awareness 
of who he or she is, and the tremendous value of being exactly 
this person, no one else, no matter what. 

A hit like “Sally Go ’Round the Roses” offers a neat 
paradox: it made it to #2 on the national charts in the U.S. 
precisely because (I suggest) it is so individualistic, so weird, 
that each listener who responds to it takes it as something very 
special and uniquely his/hers. Something other people 
probably wouldn’t understand . Something that is precious to 
me, and speaks well of me, because I have the ability to 
appreciate and love it. Each of us feeling this, embracing it, 
buying it, putting it atop the charts, still feeling (quite rightly) 
that someone like me who can relate to “Sally Go ’Round the 
Roses” is one in a million. 

True, to a certain degree, of every record in this book. 
Jumps out of the radio and speaks to me alone. “Roses they 
can’t hurt you.” Yeah. Tell it like it is, sister. 



That piano riff. The organ when it comes in. The 
relationship between the voices, the rising and falling volume, 
the hypnotic, intense, circular, unfailing rhythm. It’s just 
about as quintessential a rock single as there could be. You 
don’t know where it came from or who these people are, and 
you don’t want to know. Don’t break the spell. Leave the 
magic circle unspoiled for the next person who may walk 
through these woods. 

“Sally go ’round the roses. Sally go ’round the roses.” 
Like a nursery rhyme. Scholars tell us that “ashes, ashes, all fall 
down” originated as a reference to the Black Plague. True or 
not, there is a jungle grapevine among us humans that is 
entirely separate from newspapers and universities. We find 
ways of passing on the truth. (Incidentally, a mixture of apple 
cider vinegar and garlic is rumored to have protected those 
who drank it regularly from falling to the Plague. Might be 
useful information someday.) 

“Sally don’t you go, don’t you go downtown.” So it’s 
about seeing your boyfriend with another girl, but it just could 
be about Hiroshima, could be about almost anything too real 
and important to be spoken of in some less immediate 
context. Jump rope verses, hopscotch chants. The sound of 
this record. It’s far beyond some kind of cleverness of the 
arranger or producer. For whatever reason, call it accident, 
there’s an honesty to it, an integrity, an accuracy, that I at least 
can’t fail to hear and feel. 

And I happen to know I’m not alone. 

First release: Tuff 369, June 1963 
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Screed 

(Letters of Comment) 



Charles Platt, New York, New York 

Gordon Van Gelder paraphrases my article on "Quantum Fic- 
tion” inaccurately when he says "Mr. Platt wants to see fiction 
reproduce computer effects.” I actually said that most other arts have 
responded to changing needs and habits in the modern audience, 

and novelists might considerfollowing suit merelyforthe sake of their 

survival. Obviously, their work will still be written in words, but blocks 
of text can be "sampled” just as easily as cable TV channels or cuts 
of music on a CD. Indeed (moving on to Rob Swigart’s response to 
my article) it is actually easier to “dip and skip” through a book than 
it is to sample most other media — including computer software. I can 
turn pages and scan paragraphs more conveniently than I can scroll 
through a text on a screen or press HyperCard buttons using a 
mouse-pointer. I agree that if a reader samples the work' totally 
randomly, its power and meaning are likely to be diminished; but 
when I used the term "random access” I meant it in the (data- 
processing) sense of freeing the user to choose the bit he wants. 
Personally, I often mark sections of text that I might enjoy re-reading 
later; quantum fiction would simply encourage and facilitate that kind 
of intelligent sampling. 

Re David Hartwell’s utopian vision of the future of literary 
criticism: I share his ideal, but I don’t see John Updike’s review (of 
Hartwell’s own anthology) in The New Yorker as a harbinger. The 
review seemed a bit condescending and elitist to me, and it sug- 
gested that our genre’s reliance on scenic dazzle makes it ultimately 
boring. Also, while I acknowledge NYRSF's worth as our most 
serious journal, I can’t see it serving as a model for sci-fi lit-crit so long 
as it fails to control its contributors’ unprofessional tendencies. In 
your April issue, for instance, I find Mike Resnick telling me "you’ve 
no business reading this magazine if you haven't read this book.” 
(...) I also find Gordon Van Gelder asking me, “I enjoy both books. 
Is that good enough?” and Bryan Cholfin condemning Semiotext[e] 
SF partly because of "a strong presence of cyberpunk and related 
sorts of style." (...) 

A serious critical review should demand that its contributors 
define their fuzzy terms and substantiate their prejudices. You might 
also ask them to stop addressing silly rhetorical questions and 
invective to the reader. (...) 

(But I thought Alexei Panshin’s "found poem" using the waffle of 
Algis Budrys was quite brilliant.) 

Cory Panshin, Riegelsville, Pennsylvania 

I found the exchange of views on amazon heroic fantasy infor- 
mative and thought-provoking. But I have the feeling that the ama- 
zonian swordswoman story type only makes sense in terms of a 
larger social context of which it itself is apparently oblivious. Gwyneth 
Jones probably comes closest to this larger context when she 
comments on “activities intended to shift the human machine from its 
default position.” 

I have in the past few years been persistently frustrated by the 
current position of women in sf (most glaringly in Bruce Sterling’s 
Islands in the Net, but in books by women as well): out in the larger 
universe, yet as exploited and vulnerable as ever. And the more I’ve 
struggled with this problem, the move I’ve found to my surprise that 
the answer seems to lie in economics. 

Consider: For millenia, the primary social mechanism for the 
accumulation and transmission of wealth — and thereby for the evo- 
lution of society in general — was patrilineal inheritance. During all 
that time, women were heavily subordinated to this mechanism, their 
sexuality constrained, their virtue defined in terms of whether or not 
they were trustworthy vehicles for the propagation of male lineages. 
The set-up was hard on women, but it sure did provide one hell of a 
social dynamic. 

Societies based on inherited wealth come to an end with the rise 
of the modern corporation, which made accumulations of wealth and 
power self-perpetuating, and thereby removed that particular burden 
from women’s shoulders (or loins). Women are no longer forced to 



hang around the house producing guaranteed heirs to this orthattitle 
and fortune. And the result has been women’s liberation — sort of. 

But only sort of. Because the traditional aristocratic societies 
were at least based on certain ideal, we find ourselves in a society 
controlled solely by wealth and power, violence and coercion. And it 
is this ruthless and exploitative society — which may have revealed 
itself most nakedly in the 1980s — that women have been freed to 
make their way in. 

The society of unabashed greed and domination is quite obvi- 
ously the world of cyberpunk. It is also, more metaphorically, the 
world of most sword and sorcery (although not of more aristocratic 
Tolkienesque fantasy) and barbarian novels in general. But it is a 
world that only an overmuscled barbarian or hardboiled private eye 
could love. And for the amazonian swordswoman who wishes to find 
a place in this world, her problem becomes how she too can gain 
fulfillment through violence (and/or masochism). 

But that’s her problem. My problem is how we imagine radically 
different worlds, worlds based on new assumptions, with new ideals 
and new roles for all of us to play. Worlds that are not static utopian 
enclaves, but are more dynamic and more evolutionary than the 
cutthroat capitalism they would be designed to replace. I think that’s 
the job that sf and fantasy ought to be doing and largely gave up on 
fifteen years ago. And I do believe we’re going to have to get a lot 
more radical if we’re going to do it now. 



John J. Ordover, New York, New York 

My take on Amazon fantasy (if you’ll allow a male opinion) is that 
much of it accepts blindly the biases inherent in our male-dominated 
culture — seeming to say that only agressive women with spears 
(symbolism intentional) can be valid human beings. Simone de 
Beauvoir not withstanding, rather than putting female characters into 
traditional male roles, why not use the freedom of fantasy to describe 
a believable society that values nurturing, patience, endurance and 
other traditional female virtues more highly than great hunters and 
aggressive warriors, and where gathering is more important than 
hunting? Why say, in effect, "I want to play too!” when you can 
redesign the game? By the way, I submit the fact that this suggestion 
sounds vaguely male-chauvanistic is in itself an artifact of our male- 
dominated society, in which what men have traditionally done is 
given high status and what women traditionally do isn’t, and for the 
record in the real world I think anyone, male or female, should be able 
to whateverthe heck they want to. But fantasy should lead, not follow. 



Darrell Schweitzer, Strafford, Pennsylvania 

Two quick comments on your 19th issue: What Dick Lupoff 
seems to find as vacillation and (by implication) hypocrisy in 
Grumbles from the Grave, I sometimes find admirable: Heinlein does 
not turn out to be the rigid ideaologue we expected. I particulary note 
his refusal (p. 240) to lecture on matters of politics & such because 
he doubts the wisdom of his own opinions. If only some others in our 
field could be so self-effacing. 

Bruce Bethke (p. 9) raises a point I have long wondered about: 
precisely where do James Bond villains recruit their legions of loyal 
flunkies and how do they retain employee loyalty when for the slight- 
est infraction the aforesaid villains are willing to dispose of their own 
men in exotic ways, or even sacrifice the entire lot to cover a cowardly 
(and suitably villainous) getaway? 

I suspect they recruit them at the Harvard Business School, the 
same way corporate America does (only Dr. No gets the bottom third 
of the class that Exxon didn’t want: or is it the top third?); and to 
explain the bravery and tenacity of Goldfinger’s troops at Ft. Knox 
(when he intended to nuke them all), I can only conclude that bad 
guys give superb fringe benefits. Later, this extended to free dental 
benefits: the only way Jaws could be kept in a continual supply of 
stainless steel teeth, which surely must require expensive mainte- 
nance. 
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It Lives! 



At last the time had arrived, the hours of toil beneath 
scant light, the days of sweat and ardor all come to this 
moment. We gazed upon the form of it, inert, lifeless, 
placidly beautiful. 

Beautiful ! It was our dream! 

We threw switches, twisted dials to readExxW. Electric- 
ity sparked throughout the room, leapt from conductors, 
flashed like lightning. Rob threw the main switch and 
power surged. John giggled with manic glee. 

It convulsed. 

Greg cranked the generator shaft furiously— faster, 
faster. 

It twitched again. And again. Slowly, one filmy 
yellow eye opened. 

Had we done it ? Breathless, we watched. 

The other eyelid parted and the orbs stared dully. I 
could scarcely stand the crackling tension. Wouldit, would 
it .. . 

It winked. 

The ten pages of parody in this issue come from a 
slightly longer issue we circulated at Readercon for 
Chip’s birthday, April 1 . David Hartwell and Kathryn 
Cramer had no input on the issue; even if they had been 
able to spare the time, we would have asked them not to. 
The New Yolk Review ofScientifiction was the staffs own 
Frankenstein-monster, built surreptitiously in our Mad 
Scientists’ laboratory. (Kathryn wrote her review of 
Mud-Pits long before we even thought to run electricity 
through the monster and bring it to life.) Please don’t 
be frightened; it means no harm. 

What appears here is meant to be entertaining, en- 
lightening, and a little bit “in-jokey.” (Geoffrey 
Hartwell, by the way, is David’s thirteen-year-old son; 
Pugsley was his lizard, who contributed greatly to one of 
the work weekends.) We’ve tried to file down the fangs 
that the parody issue bared when it smiled (to mix 
monstrous metaphors), but the NYRSF does not yet 
offer full dental coverage among its benefits. Alas. 

So we loose this monster upon the world, hoping 
it’s better received than, like, the dude in Mary Shelley’s 
[sic] book was, y’know? ’Cause, like, a picture is worth 
a thousand words, but good parody is priceless. 

The monster lurched to its feet with newborn awk- 
wardness. Without comprehension, it looked from each of 
us to the next, its face a blank slate. We stood like statues, 
fearful of that which we had striven for so long to create. 

A look of deep and utter pain overtook the monster’s 
face, contorting it, building slowly like a wave, gradually 
overtaking its whole huge body and focusing upon its 
mouth, building, and as I steeled my nerves for the horrible 
explosion of its consciousness and the pain of its existence it 
leapt upon the dissecting table and roared: 

a Hello my baby, hello my darling . . 

— Gordon Van Gelder & the Staff 






